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Why No One Can Be 





ROM THE ADOPTION of the Federal Constitution down 
Ff to Pearl Harbor, it was always possible for peace- 
lovers to argue that the United States had it in its sole 
power to keep out of foreign war on terms at least as 
consistent with the general well-being as its participation 
in war. Sometimes these foes of war won, as they did 
when they kept America from involvement in Franco- 
British wars down to 1812. They lost in 1812; they lost 
in the Mexican and the Spanish Wars. They lost in the 
First and Second World Wars. I am not now arguing 
what might or should have been when I say that the sit- 
uation, at least until the Second World War was well 
advanced, made rationally tenable the position of those 
who argued that the United States had the power to de- 
cide for itself the grave issue of peace or war without 
submission to a foreign power. 

No such situation exists today. The issue of peace and 
war for us rests primarily with Stalin, or with the forces 
which he has unloosed but which even he may not be able 
to control. The most that our country can do is to make 
war more or less likely by its actions. It can avoid pre- 
cipitating atomic war. It cannot of itself avoid fighting 
another world war by any unilateral decision short of 
surrender to an aggressive Communism which seeks 
everywhere universal power over the bodies, minds and 
souls of men. And surrender would not mean lasting 
peace because there is, in the nature of Stalinist Com- 
munism’s drive for power, a nihilistic destruction of all 
values, and encouragement through jealousy of the 
possession of power, which would doom a Communist 
world to the bloodbath of vast purges and finally to re- 
curring wars. Tito’s revolt is an omen of things to come. 
Surrender to Communism would not mean peace, but 
first, the utter destruction of liberty and all those human 


values which we associate with Western culture despite its, 


faults, and then new wars. Freedom is a tender plant 
which could not easily grow again out of the wars or 
succession of wars which would follow the universal 
triumph of Communist imperialism. 

In the light of our history, it is very hard for a great 
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N eutral The Futility of the Third Force By Norman Thomas 


many well-meaning Americans to accept the truths that I 
have stated. Consciously or unconsciously, these good 
people, although most of them are not philosophical 
pacifists, believe that somehow, somewhere in America 
and in the world, there must be a force which can be 
evoked to preserve the peace without making it necessary 
for them to take sides in the conflict between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. This they see merely as a 
power conflict, one power—the U.S.S.R.—being worse 
than the other, but neither deserving the support of those 
who shudder at the thought of atomic war. Hence the 
popularity of the idea or the complex of ideas associated 
with the familiar phrase, “the third force.” 


ALL PEOPLES WANT PEACE 





That idea—again quite naturally—is far more exten- | 
sively popular in Europe and especially in Asia than here | 
in America. The escutcheon of the existing democracies 


is not bright and shiny but stained with many blots. 
America has her cruel race discrimination. The so-called 
democratic powers of Western Europe were the imperial 
masters of Southeast Asia and almost all of Africa. Re- 
flections like these inevitably strengthen the instinctive de- 
sire of peoples for peace through some third force. They 


are convinced that they, or all that they care for, would be 
destroyed in a third world war, no matter which of the | 


two great belligerents might win. These are facts that we 
must keep in mind in judging the efforts of Nehru and 
others to organize a third force, dominated neither by 
the nations of the North Atlantic Pact nor the U.S.S.R. 
and its satellites. It is our business to understand the 
emotional appeal of this third force. 

It is nevertheless a very dangerous idea, wrong in prin- 
ciple and completely impractical. To avoid misunder- 
standing, it is proper at this point to explain that in re- 
jecting the idea of a third force in the worldwide struggle 
between democracy and totalitarianism, I am not neces 
sarily rejecting other uses of the term. I still have hope of 


a third force in France between de Gaulle and the Com- | 


munists. I believe in democratic socialism as a third force 
in opposition to private capitalism and to the worse col- 
lective capitalism of the Communist police state. (But 
socialism is not a third force between democracy and 
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totalitarianism; it is, or should be, a fulfillment of de- 
mocracy.) 

It is with the third force in international politics that I 
am now concerned. I am earnestly contending that hope 
for us all in the United States or in India depends not 
upon a third force but upon the rapid improvement of 
democracy. 

It is obvious that different economic and political sys- 
tems have coexisted on earth without war. Even in to- 
day’s smaller, more interdependent world, they could co- 
exist without war provided none of the systems sought 





by violence to achieve universal power. Some conflict 
there would be, but conflict, as we know in our national 
life, by no means necessarily means war. Conflict be- 
tween totalitarianism, whether Communist or Fascist, and 
democracy must continue. The world cannot forever exist 
half-slave and half-free. Our hope lies not in ending con- 
flict between democratic right and totalitarian wrong, but 
only in a transfer of that conflict through various institu- 
tional arrangements out of the realm of global war. 

It is the ruthless drive of Communism for universal 
power, a drive inherent in its nature as a secular religion, 
which denies to every decent man the moral right or the 
practical possibility of neutrality in the present struggle. 
Some nations indeed may reasonably seek to maintain 
neutrality in war. Given the circumstances in which India 
finds herself, it is entirely legitimate for Nehru and other 
Indians to work to maintain such neutrality. What is not 
ethically so legitimate is the effort to maintain neutrality 
in a possible war by proclaiming a kind of spiritual neu- 
tralism in the conflict between the light—even the fitful 
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light—of our existing democracy and the total darkness 
of imperial Communism. 

When I was in India this spring, I read and heard con- 
siderable criticism, most of it politely expressed, directed 
against American “war hysteria.” There was much fear 
of America as a “warmonger.” Yet, as I pointed out to 
Prime Minister Nehru, “hysterical” America at that time 
had less severe laws and regulations against the Commu- 
nists, and against free speech by Communists, than India. 
He replied that his government was not proceeding 
against Indian Communists as Communists but as terror- 
ists. To which I made the obvious answer that they were 
terrorists because they were Communists and under Com- 
munist orders, which orders: might be temporarily 
changed without essentially altering the nature of the 
Communist drive for power. I added that, in any case, I 
did not see that Communist terrorism, which had been 
directed primarily against the extraordinary injustices of 


’ the land system in certain parts of India, was worse 


morally or practically than the Communist aggression 
the United States was seeking to contain. 

I do not remember any direct answer to this from the 
Prime Minister. He was mostly anxious to insist that he 
had been right about China and the United States wrong. 
Nehru’s great preoccupation, I am inclined to think, is 
not so much an understanding between India and the 
Kremlin as between India and the Chinese Red Govern- 
ment. He has made it clear enough to me and to scores 
of others that he is not a Communist in conviction, cer- 
tainly not a Stalinist. 

In this desire for a third force, Nehru without doubt 
has the general sympathy of the Indian people and of a 
great many other Asians. The Indian Socialists are very 
critical of some of Nehru’s domestic policies or his lack 
of a policy. Certain Socialists have been more outspoken 
than Nehru in criticizing Stalin’s Communism. Neverthe- 
less, the Indian Socialist party has its own third force 
policy. That able Indian Socialist and leader of the peas- 
ants, Dr. Rammanohar Lohia, on his recent visit to 
America, interpreted that policy in words which would 
expressly include Peron’s Argentina as a possible member 
of a third force. His third force would include countries 
under governments as corrupt and generally unsatis- 
factory, from a democratic point of view, as Egypt. Just 
as many Americans assume that it is enough that Franco 
should be anti-Communist, Dr. Lohia seemed to assume 
that for purposes of the third force, it would be enough 
that a nation should not be included in any existing Rus- 
sian or American alliance. 

It is fair to say that almost all those advocates of a 
third force whose varying opinions I have heard are quite 
honestly non- or even anti-Communist. On the other hand, 
I do not think they have grasped the nature of Stalin’s 
Communist imperialism or its enormous danger to all 
the ideals free men cherish. They are slow to learn from 
experience. [t means little or nothing to them that Benes 
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and Masaryk in Czechoslovakia were for many years 
supremely confident of their ability to get along with 
Stalin without surrender to him. The tragedy of their 
fates has not sufficiently impressed responsible men in 
Asia or even in some parts of Europe and America. Con- 
templating this fact, I remember the old story of Blue- 
beard and his eight—or was it nine?—wives. I suppose 
the very last one of them thought that she could get along 
with the old dear. The others simply hadn’t understood 
him. 

So far, Nehru and other advocates of some sort of 
third force or Asian bloc have done little to create it. 
A recent dispatch from New Delhi tells us that Nehru has 
dropped his idea of concerted Asian action on the treaty 
with Japan principally because Indonesia, Pakistan and 
Ceylon have signed the present treaty. 

In my own travels, I ran across not the slightest evi- 
dence that a well-organized third force would or could 
come into being unless, perchance, a Moslem League 
should become such a force. And that would definitely be 
a calamity, because the basis of unity would be a common 
religion, fanatically held. When I was in Pakistan, the no- 
torious Grand Mufti of Palestine was making speeches 
which sounded like exhortations to a jehad, or holy war. 
It was encouraging to see that the Government was not 
favorably impressed. Jealousies between the Moslem pow- 
ers and rivalry for leadership between Egypt, Pakistan 
and possibly Turkey make unlikely the emergence of a 
really effective Moslem League. 


SETTLE KASHMIR DISPUTE 


If it should emerge, nothing is more certain than that 
India would be excluded, especially with the Kashmir 
question unsettled. Purely aside from the question ef 
principle, I find it hard to understand how leading In- 
dians can talk seriously about a third force or an Asian 
force while they are at the point of war with Pakistan. It 
is not the cold war between the Atlantic Pact nations and 
Stalin and his satellites which imposes the crushing bur- 
den of armament on India and Pakistan, but their own 
rivalry for the possession of Kashmir. It is a region 
emotionally and practically important to both countries. 
THE New Leaper has carried able statements on both 
sides of the argument concerning Kashmir. It is not an 
issue which I am discussing except to say that of itself 
it makes slightly ridiculous all talk of a third force or an 
Asian bloc as a guarantor of peace between the great 
powers. 

The only bond of unity among the scattered nations 
not tied by defensive alliances of one sort or another to 
the United States or Stalin is a certain fear of war and 
suspicion of the intentions of the great powers, the United 
States as well as Russia. 

In San Francisco, during the discussion preceding the 
signing of peace with Japan by 49 nations, our Govern- 
ment made real progress in breaking down this suspicion 


and in getting concerted action outside the line of exist. 
ing alliances. There is a great deal more to be done. 

It is obvious that we Americans must progressively im- 
prove our own democracy and above all cleanse ourselves 
of the costly crime of race discrimination. We must not 
be deterred from constructive policies by reason of the 
kind of irritation which is now so injudiciously expressed 
against Nehru. The truth is that if we cannot get along 
with him as the leader of India’s millions, we shall prob- 
ably have to deal with worse. We owe it to him and to 
ourselves to understand the magnitude of the difficulties 
with which he must contend, and the firmness with which 
he has stood for equality of rights of Moslems within 
India. He is a bulwark against the drive to make India a 
Hindu religious state in answer to Moslem Pakistan. For 
that, whatever our disappointments, we owe him thanks, 

But by and large, our American failure to win greater 
confidence among the masses, especially in Asia, is due 
less to what our Government has done wrongly than to 
what it has left undone. It has failed dramatically to 
capture the imagination and loyalty of people as the 
friend and defender of peace. Our leaders have contented 
themselves too often with attacking Stalin’s pretensions 
as the champion of peace. It is easy enough to show up 
his duplicity and double-talk; but to win men’s allegiance, 
more is necessary than this negative policy. Long ago, 
the American Government, the international socialist 
movement and all lovers of peace with freedom should 
have presented to the peoples of the world honest moral 
equivalents for the Stockholm Peace Petition and the 
Partisans of Peace. We should have organized a crusade 
to enlist the support of the humblest. That crusade should 
have been—should now be—an inter-related drive for 
universal, foolproof disarmament under a strengthened 
UN and a cooperative war against the desperate hunger 
of the world. President Truman is on record as an advo- 
cate of both these measures. But neither he nor any 
popular movement in the democracies has tried hard and 
dramatically to make the peoples of the world see in 
these proposals the only road to lasting peace. The 
struggle for foolproof universal disarmament is entirely 
consistent with immediate rearmament for collective 
security. It leaves no room for a “third force.” We can- 
not expect out of hand to convince Stalin, although 
sooner than we think the Russian dictators may come to 
understand the necessity, in their own interest, of trans- 
ferring conflict from the realm of atomic war. Right now, 
we can tremendously slow down Stalin’s power of aggres- 
sion by taking away from him, in the minds of the people, 
an initiative for peace. 

This ought to be the special concern of socialists every- 
where. It is a concern inconsistent with the effort to 
build a “third force.” It is wholly consistent with honest 
constructive criticism of the imperfections of the de- 
mocracy to which we must give our allegiance as the 
world’s one hope. 
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By William E. Bohn 


Our Achievement 


x , And Our Goal 


BOHN 


REEDOM House, which is cele- 

brating its tenth anniversary, is 
one of our most soundly American 
and most genuinely democratic in- 
stitutions. 1 like it for two reasons. 
It is democratic without being soft. 
And it is liberal without being nega- 
tive and vague. In a sense, it is an 
extension of the personality of Wen- 
dell Willkie—and it is true to him 
in both respects. 

I often think of the last time I saw 
Willkie. We parted at the corner of 
Wall Street and Broadway. As he 
went shouldering his way through the 
crowd, taller than anyone else, pow- 
erful enough to breast any opposi- 
tion, I felt that he, more than any 
other man I had ever known, repre- 
sented the thing that has been basic 
in this country since 1776. He had a 
program; he fought happily; he had 
faith and hope. 

Soon after that, in 1944, he died. 
But whenever I visit Freedom House, 
the conviction comes back to me that 
he is, still with us. The inscription 
over its entrance at 20 West Fortieth 
Street, New York, is fully justified: 
“Wendell Willkie. We carry on in the 
spirit of his service to all men and 
one world.” It is not just a house, 
but a group of people, an idea, a 
spirit. . 

As you enter the building, you see 
the Declaration of Independence, and 
soon you get the thought. The pur- 
pose of Freedom House is the realiza- 
tion of the Declaration. All the 
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things that were held self-evident a 
century and a half ago are to be 
interpreted in terms of living—in 
politics, in education, in housing, in 
opportunity. 

The spirit of the place is enthusias- 
tically patriotic. There is obvious 
pride in the ideas and achievements 
of our past, from the Bill of Rights 
to the Wagner Act. The Assembly 
Hall on the first floor emblazons in 
pictures and text “The American 
Achievement.” The Auditorium, on 
the second floor, displays the next 
items on our program in similar 
vivid fashion. 

Every photograph, every cartoon, 
every graph, every poster gives you 
the notion that the Freedom House 
people are practical. They know that 
definite features of our life must be 
changed if the blueprint of the Decla- 
ration is to be made real. There are 
photographs of lynchings—one of 
them with seven victims swinging in 
a grisly row—and of the frustrated, 
stupid people who made up the mobs. 
The dirty slums, too, are represented 
—and the crowded and inadequate 
schoolrooms. These pictures would 
inspire anyone toward definite action. 
Significantly enough, this great 
effort was started ten years ago, in 
1941. The war had started. Hitler 
was on the prowl. But millions of 
Americans thought we could enjoy it 
all from a box-seat: It wasn’t our 
business. Herbert Agar, Dorothy 
Thompson, Dr. Harry D. Gideonse 
and a group of their friends got to- 
gether. They had the foresight to en- 
vision a long, two-front struggle— 
against Communism as well as 
Nazism and Fascism. 


Now, eight organizations fighting 
for freedom and civil liberties have 
their headquarters in Freedom House. 
In March 1949, when the Commu- 
nists organized one of their great 
phony “peace” conferences at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, it was at Freedom 
House that Sidney Hook and George 
S. Counts organized their counter- 
meeting of American cultural leaders. 
And from this eventually burgeoned 
the World Congress for Cultural 
Freedom which was founded in Ber- 
lin in the summer of 1950. 

The Freedom House people have 
organized radio and television pro- 
grams which have covered the world. 
They have enlisted in the service of 
freedom and progress the best brains 
and the most attractive talents, Their 
ten-year effort culminates in, and is 
symbolized by, the anniversary cele- 
bration. In connection with this, a 
distinguished committee has drawn 
up a declaration, from which I can 
quote only a few paragraphs: 

“Freedom is the right to choose; 
the right to create for oneself the 
alternatives of choice. Without the 
possibility of choice a man is not 
a man but a member, an instru- 
ment, a thing. ... 

“Why should men believe in 
freedom now? Why should the ex- 

‘ ploited populations believe in 
freedom ?—the victims of econom- 
ic greed?—the persecuted races? 

Why should those who crave an 

answer believe in freedom which 

is not, itself, an answer but a 

means of finding answers; which 

is not itself an end but a means 
to ends? 

“Men, whatever their situation, 
whatever their anxiety, should 
lieve in freedom now, precisely 
because freedom is not a precon- 
ceived answer, a predetermined 
end. What counts in a world of 
men is the beginning and the op- 
portunity, not merely the end and 
the answer. 

“This age of ours is big with a 
future of infinite possibilities. 
Prophets of darkened vision have 
invoked its horrors for us. But it 
contains also an emerging promise 
of a richer, more humane and 
more abundant life which will not 
be realized unless the human mind 
is free. Only freedom keeps the 
future open.” 








OMMENDABLE ENOUGH in them- 

selves, the million-dollar Ford 
Foundation Television Workshop and 
the Senatorial proposal that all com- 
mercial TV outlets be required to 
carry some fixed number of educa- 
tional programs unfortunately may 
weaken the case for reserving separ- 
ate channels for educators. In a way, 
both suggestions are attempts to 
reconcile the principles of profit-seek- 
ing and public-service programming. 
But neither gets at the heart of the 
problem. It is most regrettable that 
they are being considered today as 
alternatives to encouraging educa- 
tional institutions themselves to enter 
the field—especially now when the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion must decide whether to reduce, 
increase or leave as is the 209 chan- 
nels tentatively set aside for schools 
and universities. 

The Ford Workshop will provide a 
wide range of educational features to 
commercial stations gratis, though it 
is hoped the programs will event- 
ually be sponsored and that both the 
Workshop and the stations will there- 
by cover their costs. But the great 
need for meaningful television pro- 
gramming, produced without regard 
for sales effectiveness or toes trod on, 
might well still remain unsatisfied. 
At most, television’s tremendous po- 
tentialities as a public forum and in- 
strument of education would be only 
partially exploited. 

Nor would a ruling on minimum 
educational programming be a pan- 
acea. Rigid time requirements— 
whether for sustaining shows or for 
programs prepared by educators— 
might prevent broadcasters from ad- 
justing to sharp seasonal and cyclical 
changes in demand for time by ad- 


’ yertisers and therefore could con- 


ceivably reduce the funds available to 
all programming. A private enter- 
prise—broadcasting not excepted— 
needs a certain minimum of flexibil- 
ity for successful operation in a 





Harvey Levin, of Pennsylvania State 
College’s economics department, has 
written frequently on TV problems. 


The EDUCATORS 


The Ford Workshop and a proposal in the Senate 


fixed time for public-service programs 


dynamic economy. To avoid inter- 
fering with such flexibility at differ- 
ent stages of prosperity and depres- 
sion, the percentage of total time de- 
voted to “educational” productions 
might have to be computed over a 
long period—perhaps longer than the 
usual three-year license period. And, 
to achieve any real good, FCC must 
also consider the scheduling of “edu- 
cational” shows. Conceivably, some 
satisfactory rigid requirement on 
educational time that would in theory 
raise the level of programming might 
be devised, but the dangers of dis- 
rupting economic adjustments within 
the industry could be most harmful. 


MORE FUNDAMENTAL 


In any event, the alternative to 
cudgeling and cajoling profit-seeking 
enterprises into better programming 
is to encourage entry of those that 
do not seek profits. The FCC’s tenta- 
tive decisien to reserve 209 channels 
for educators is in several respects a 
more fundamental attack on the prob- 
lem. A television workshop and the 
limited improvement which might 
even flow from a mechanistic rule on 
program time are no excuse for 
minimizing the need for educators 
operating their own stations. For uni- 
versities, like cooperatives, trade 
unions and other non-profit organ- 
izations, have different perspectives 


and outlooks from business enter- 


prises. In the past, the FCC and a 
number of Congressmen have tried to 
encourage entry of such organiza- 
tions, apparently in the hope that the 


coloring of news and commentary— 
intentional and otherwise—by com- 
mercial newspapers and radio might 
be somewhat counterbalanced by the 
different perspectives of these other 
institutions. 

The definite need for educators in 
television becomes all the more evi- 
dent when we recall the essential 
functions of our mass media today. 
Political democracy can operate effec- 
tively only where there is general 
agreement on ends. And if the differ- 
ent groups in our country are to 
understand each other and reach 
such agreement, forceful presentation 
of their outlooks and aspirations is 
essential. In an industrial economy 
like ours, the best way to secure this 
presentation is through the mass 
media. 

Some measure of understanding 
between farmer, labor and business 
groups is also essential to economic 
stability. Economists are increasingly 
telling us that monetary and fiscal 
controls alone—interest rates, open- 
market operations in securities, taxes, 
etc.—will not bring full employment 
and still avoid inflation, and that 
some modus vivendi between the or- 
ganized groups is an absolute pre- 
requisite to economic stabilization. 
This, in turn, means either direct 
wage-price controls on the part of 
Government or self-restraint on the 
part of the organized groups—or 
both. Moreover, the bearing of 
racial and religious prejudice on 
economic as well as moral health is 
amply clear from statements by the 
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By Harvey Levin 


and TELEVISION 


that commercial stations set aside 


shouldn’t prevent separate, non-profit stations 


Fair Employment Practices Commis- 
sion. Both economic and _ political 
stability, in a word, require a press 
and a broadcasting system which in- 
terpret the different groups in society 
to one another in a way making for 
understanding and cooperation. 

Five years ago, the Commission 
on Freedom of the Press appraised 
the performance of our radio, news- 
papers and motion pictures from this 
viewpoint. More recently, a Royal 
Commission made a similar study of 
daily newspapers in Great Britain. 
And for all that was meritorious and 
impressive about the job of the mass 
media, the general consensus of these 
commissions was that they were not 
fulfilling their function as public 
forums as well as they might and that 
they actually intensified certain social 
antagonisms. 


REASONS GIVEN 


To be sure, it was not always clear 
why radio and newspaper accounts 
were at times misleading in spite of 
the good intentions of many editors 
and program directors. But the com- 
missions cited several contributing 
factors. First of all, publishers have 
their own trade-union problems, buy 
newsprint, hire trucking facilities, sell 
space to advertisers, pay high corpor- 
ate income taxes. It would be strange 
indeed if such business duties had 
no effect on their ideas on social, 
political and economic problems— 
or led to no identification with the 
business community. Nor is it sur- 
prising that the outlook of our major 
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broadcasters is colored by their inti- 
mate relations with our major adver- 
tisers. Like all of us, the owners of 
mass media evaluate and interpret 
the importance of current happenings 
within their own frames of reference. 

But it is not only the perspectives 
of the owners which may lead them, 


interests to dampen press support for 
the Wheeler-Lea Amendment to the 
Pure Food and Drug Act during the 
doldrums of 1938. Perhaps the most 
notorious example is the Legion of 
Decency—a tireless Catholic pressure 
group which some people feel has 
done more than any other to intimi- 
date the movies and make them avoid 
controversial issues rather than run 
the risk of box-office boycotts. 


DISTORTED NEWS 


Finally, as the Royal Commission 
stated so well, there is the “episodic” 
character of journalistic production. 
Most newspaper and radio reporting 
tends to treat each day’s events on 
the basis of what is most newsworthy 
and up-to-the-minute. As a result, the 
total picture is often a distorted one 
in which “mere events [are] exag- 
gerated . . . and long-term develop- 





TV SHOWS COSTELLO’S HANDS DURING KEFAUVER CRIME INQUIRY 


often unwittingly, to ignore certain 
things and emphasize others. There 
are also the overt pressures—espec- 
ially in time of financial stress—by 
organized pressure groups. Still fresh 
in the memory of many people is the 
concerted campaign of advertising 


ments which give rise to no. . . dra- 
matic occurrences tend to be ig- 
nored.” 

Of course, it may be too much to 
ask for more integrated series of 
newspaper articles, radio dramas and 
television forums dealing forcefully 
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TELEVISION 


and vigorously with such questions as 
race prejudice, religious discrimina- 
tion, labor-management conflict, civil 
rights, etc. For cultivation of a 
sense of fairness and of interest in 
controversial problems of the day— 
like cultivation of taste in music and 
drama—requires considerable time 
and there may be financial losses in 
the interim. Some reports show that 
the better offerings often lose audi- 
ences—though this need not be the 
case in the long run. 

In any event, it would seem fool- 
hardy to rely wholly on the pursuit 
of profits—straitjacket it as we may 
—for that richer, wider program 
fare that we need for cultural, politi- 
cal and economic well-being. Of 
course, once the desire for such 
superior fare exists, commercial in- 
terests will leave no stone unturned 
to satisfy it. The real question is 
how to improve the fare at the outset. 
Here entry of the educators them- 
selves is probably a more fundament- 


CONTINUED 


al step than the Ford Workshop or . 


the proposed ruling on “educational” 
programming, helpful as the latter 
seem to be. 

By encouraging the entry of uni- 
versities, as well as municipalities, 
libraries, cooperatives, trade unions, 
etc., the objective would not be to 
establish a multitude of propaganda 
stations, each with its own slanted 
message. Regardless of ownership, 
the FCC requires all stations to pro- 
vide a balanced coverage of import- 
ant public questions—and rightly so. 

Furthermore, the universities’ out- 
side backing would give them more 
leeway in seeking out and building 
up new followings and cultivating 
new tastes. For example, educators 
might experiment more than com- 
mercial outlets and be more patient 
in determining whether people will 
really take, say, an integrated series 
of discussions on current social 
problems, or an afternoon of UN 
meetings or Senatorial debates—not 
to mention good music, drama, satire, 
etc. Cushioned as they are against 
the pressures of covering costs and 
earning high returns, educators need 


not play safe by catering to mass 
audiences or avoiding the wrath of 
articulate minority groups. Event- 
ually, fed by state legislatures and 
wealthy foundations, they could more 
easily afford to focus on specialized 
tastes and take time to kindle interest 
in the cultural, social, political and 
artistic matters with which they are 
so familiar. 

Few commercial broadcasters have 
denied the university’s theoretical 
potentialities. Their opposition ap- 
parently stems from their concern 
over holding channels fallow while 
educators seek out funds they may 
never find and try to persuade legis- 
latures that may not allow themselves 
to be persuaded. “Waste” of the ether 
waves is defined explicitly by the 
broadcasters as “non-use.” Theirs is 
a fantastic philosophy that sees evil 
in anything which even temporarily 
obstructs the torrents of words and 
images. 


SHOULD ENTER NOW 


Let the educators come in right 
away and compete on an equal foot- 
ing for new grants if they can, say 
the broadcasters. Otherwise, let them 
compete for some commercial sta- 
tion’s license when it is up for re- 
newal. The fact that it is virtually 
impossible to win an operating sta- 
tion’s license at renewal, wholly on 
grounds of “promising” more mer- 
itorious program fare, does not faze 
the broadcasters’ spokesmen. Nor, of 
course, do they flinch at the prospect 
that schools and universities unable 
to round up backers and set up shop 
before the Ultra High Frequencies 
are allocated this fall will probably 
never get a chance to operate their 
own television stations. 

Even the FCC has remained skepti- 
cal about permanently reserving 
channels, since it remembers the 
educators’ financial incompetence in 
the 1920s—202 educational stations 
left the air between 1921 and 1936— 
and fears that universities will un- 
dertake such expensive operations 
only slowly and reluctantly. The 
FCC’s caution today recalls its re- 


luctance in 1934 to recommend that 
a willing Congress reserve one-fourth 
of all broadcasting facilities for non- 
profit organizations. At that time, 
too, the FCC believed that the latter’s 
meager resources and the scarcity of 
channels both argued for opening all 
outlets to qualified applicants at once. 

Today, 209 channels have been set 
aside, instead of the 500 requested, 
which means that many of our largest 
cities must remain without educa- 
tional stations unless the reservation 
is increased before the “freeze” of 
Ultra High Frequencies ends this fall. 
In cities where only two outlets can 
operate without interference, the FCC 
has preferred to open both for regu- 
lar bidding, leaving the educators to 
compete on an equal footing with 
commercial people. Apparently it 
fears local commercial monopoly 
more than the possible cultural loss. 

In any case, the reservation of 
even 209 channels for educators in 
the face of outcries by channel- 
hungry commercial interests is not 
without significance. Nor is it with- 
out precedent, viz., the 20 FM chan- 
nels set aside for educators in 1946, 
By now, 85 non-commercial educa- 
tional FM stations are on the air. 
And the FCC may take further com- 
fort in the fact that educators have 
succeeded in convincing foundations 
like Ford and Sloan of their intent 
and abilities in the matter. Ford, for 
example, has given the National As- 
sociation of Educational Broadcasters 
grants of almost $600,000 for experi- 
mental television programming. The 
New York State Board of Regents 
has also announced plans to establish 
a network of possibly 11 educational 
stations. 

When the FCC reconvenes to de- 
cide whether the channel reservation 
is too large or too small, educators 
and their supporters may have an- 
other chance to demonstrate plans for 
entering television. This will be the 
best possible guarantee that the Ford 
Workshop and a minimum-program- 
ming ruling will not weaken the case 
for setting aside a large number of 
educational channels. 


The New Leader 
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WHAT FRANCE CAN'T FORGET: HITLER IN PARIS, 1940 








GERMAN REARMAMENT 


T IS USELESS to conceal the fact 

that the foreign-policy divergences 
among the Big Three powers are ser- 
ious and, at times, even acute. The 
United States, the strongest of them, 
is also the most firm and consistent 
in its resistance to the Kremlin; 
Britain is considerably weaker and— 
today under Clement Attlee and per- 
haps tomorrow under Winston 
Churchill—is prepared to make more 
concessions; while France, the weak- 
est of the three nations, is also the 
most susceptible to Soviet overtures 
and demands. 

Only 5 to 6 per cent of France’s 
national income is devoted to the de- 
fense effort, according to a report to 
the French Parliament by the Finance 





Mr. Dallin has just returned from 
an eight-month stay in France, the 
Low Countries and Germany. This 
is the second of two reports on the 
political situation he found there. 
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By David J. Dallin 


Commission last May, whereas Brit- 
ain’s appropriations come to 15 per 
cent and America’s to 23. (As for 
the Soviet bloc, the proportion of its 
income earmarked for military ex- 
penditures probably averages between 
30 and 40 per cent.) 

The press has carried only vague 
reports on the dissatisfaction of the 
Atlantic Pact military leadership with 
the state of France’s army and war 
industry, but discussions have been 
in progress behind closed doors. 
More than half of the French Army 
is abroad—in Indo-China, Tunis and 
the colonies—with only some 200,000 
men available in metropolitan France; 
and, in spite of the supplies received 
from America, its equipment is lag- 
ging far behind requirements. 

In recent months, the French press 
has published a number of gloomy 
reports on the state of Army morale. 


Since the Resistance days, according 
to these accounts, the Army has been 
split into a multitude of semi-inde- 
pendent cliques, all feuding bitterly 
with each other behind the scenes; 
the new recruits, both officers and 
men, lack the spirit and enthusiasm 
an army needs in order to fight; and 
the military technicians are lacking 
in the necessary qualifications. Gen- 
eral disorganization prevails and dis- 
cipline is lax. 


FRENCH POSITION CHANGED 


The key to an understanding of 
this tragic state of affairs, both mili- 
tary experts and political observers 
point out, is the fundamental change 
in France’s position that followed the 
war: “The enemy no longer stands 
at the gates.” The only major enemy 
France had known was Germany, and 
Germany has ceased to be a threat. 

The fact that the Soviet Army can 
be just as great a menace has not 








FRANCE CONTINUED 


been tully digested and is not really 
appreciated by most Frenchmen. At 
the recent conferences in Washing- 
ton and Ottawa, the French leaders, 
though politely agreeing to American 
plans and proposals, did not conceal 
their opinion that Stalin would not 
move into Western Europe and that 
there would be no real threat of war 
for the next few years. 

Unable to provide a larger and 
more efficient army itself for the 
present, the French Government re- 
gards the formation of German mili- 





Jutes Mocn, French Socialist whose son 
the Nazis killed, fears German generals. 


tary units as a mortal danger to 
France and has thus far blocked all 
attempts at German rearmament. 

Discussion of the possibility of 
creating new German armed forces 
has been going on since mid-1950. 
All experts are agreed that a period 
of at least two years is needed to 
build up a moderate-sized army, so 
that, even if all the disputes were re- 
solved today and the projected force 
of 200,000 men agreed upon, it would 
be late 1953 before it actually came 
into being. 

And yet the points of difference 
among the Big Three are still far 
from solution, and it seems at times 
as if the endless round of confer- 
ences, discussions and preparations 
will never give way to effective de- 


cisions. The crux of the matter 1s 
that France, even in the face of the 
mounting threat from the East, will 
continue to do her utmost to pre- 
vent the emergence of a new German 
army. So long as she is ruled by 
weak governments, the latter will 
shun the heavy burden of responsi- 
bility; while the accession to power 
of a strong government, such as one 
headed by General de Gaulle, would 
complicate the task of achieving 
U. S.-French and French-German 
agreement even more by its ambition 
to dominate Western Europe. 

The latest idea to emanate from 
Paris is that of a European army, in 
which small German units would 
train and fight alongside their French. 
British and other allies. This is the 
only form of German rearmament to 
which the French will agree. 


MANY OBSTACLES 


The preliminary discussions have 
made it plain how many obstacles 
will have to be overcome before an 
army of this type can take shape. 
The problem of pay differentials 
among the officers and men of differ- 
ent countries and the language bar- 
rier are just two of these. But the 
crucial question is: Who will lead 
the European army? For every army 
must be subordinate to and under the 
constant direction of some govern- 
ment, and it is by no means clear as 
yet whether it is possible for a num- 
ber of governments to function to- 
gether as one. 

Hence, the European army, while 
an interesting and promising idea, 
is still in the embryo stage. It is 
worth trying out on a small scale, so 
that the lessons learned can be 
applied later in larger compass. 
But it would be a mistake to adopt 
the French plan and put all our eggs 
in one basket, launching a major 
experiment at this crucial juncture. 

The State Department and Penta- 
gon have in effect—though not offi- 
cially—recognized French suprem- 
acy in all matters pertaining to 
European rearmament. As a result, 
the present situation is a grim one. In 


spite of General Eisenhower’s great 
personal prestige, the achievements 
of SHAPE and the rising output of 
Europe’s war industries, the military 
power of the Atlantic community 
cannot match that of the Soviet bloc. 
This state of affairs will prevail until 
the United States ceases to gear its 
European policies to French strategic 
and diplomatic concepts. 

I am aware that the views ex- 
pressed above will offend many read- 
ers, and that the assertion that Ger- 
man rearmament should be pressed 
over French opposition will draw 
protests. In making political calcu- 
lations, however, there is no place 
for indulging personal likes and dis. 
likes, unless we wish to go on from 
political failure to military disaster. 

France is a great and attractive 
nation and Paris is surely the most 
beautiful capital city in the world; 
the emotional bonds that link so 
many people to France are more than 
understandable. Nevertheless. we 
must realize that, because of geo- 
graphic and historical factors, she is 
in no position to make a major con- 
tribution in the event of an armed 
conflict with the Soviet bloc, much 
less to assume leadership. 

In the struggle against Nazi Ger- 
many, it was logical that France 
should play a leading part. However. 
each new international situation 
brings a regrouping of forces. Today, 
it is equally logical that another na- 
tion, which has suffered Soviet occu- 
pation, Soviet exploitation and the 
loss of her Eastern provinces to the 
Kremlin, should play a more promi- 
nent role than France. 

Facing a standing Soviet army of 
4,000,000 reinforced by 1,000,000 
satellite troops, the NATO and 
SHAPE are weak indeed, today. 
Fortunately for the West, Stalin, as a 
result of internal and other factors, 
has not yet given his armies the order 
to march. However, he may do so at 
any time; and, if he does, the West's 
rejoinder will be too little, too late. 

We face certain defeat in a future 
war, at least in the opening round, 
unless decisive action is taken—now. 


The New Leader 
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‘Amos 'n’ Andy’ 
—Another View 


By Franklin H. Williams 


West Coast Regional Director of the NAACP 


SAN FRANCISCO 
HE CURRENT RASH of black-face 
minstrel shows in the Far West 
could very well be just another of 
the unfortunate cyclical phenomena 
which, like depressions, reappear at 
ever-widening intervals to plague the 
American people. In recent months, 
I have seen advertisements for at 
least fifteen minstrel shows in north- 
ern California sponsored by such 
diverse organizations as Chambers 
ef Commerce, Legion posts and fin- 
ishing schools. For a variety of rea- 
sons, this renewed popularity of a 
particularly obnoxious form of enter- 
tainment is part of a larger trend. 

We have been treated in recent 
months to the spectacle on radio and, 
more recently, on television of 
Negroes prominently featured com- 
plete with all or most of the tradi- 
tionally stereotypical traits and mas- 
querading as affectionate cHaracters 
who would offend no one. The trend 
is becoming more marked, as pro- 
grams such as the Beulah Show take 
on more permanent status both con- 
tractually and as fixtures in the aver- 
age American living room. 

It has become increasingly clear 
since Blatz Beer decided to sponsor 
“Amos ’n’ Andy” on television that 
many intelligent and otherwise clear- 
thinking Americans have allowed 
themselves to become confused in 
their thinking about the merits of 
such -a presentation in this day. All 
sorts of justifications have been ad- 
vanced. None of these reveals an ac- 
curate evaluation of the basic issues 
involved or of the sociological “facts 
of life.” The forthright condemnation 
of the “Amos ’n’ Andy” show, and 
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others like it, by the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People has brought this 
confusion into sharp focus. [See Wil- 
liam E. Bohn, “ ‘Amos ’n’ Andy’ and 
the NAACP,” THe New LEADER, 
August 13—Eb.] 

The idea of the Negro as an in- 
ferior person, endowed with none 
of the personal and moral traits 
possessed by other racial groups, grew 
up years ago as a justification of 
slavery. The result of this rationaliza- 
tion was a picture of the Negro as a 
composite moral and emotional sub- 
man whose outstanding trait was a 
conformity to preconceived patterns 
of behavior. Though these stereo- 
types have been scientifically dis- 
credited, there still abounds much 
pseudo-scientific literature which at- 
tempts to support or justify them. 

Though long since discredited, 
such data tend to underscore and 
buttress superficially acquired im- 
pressions. They reflect some of the 
misconceptions concerning the Negro 
that still enjoy acceptance throughout 
America. In the main, these “stereo- 
types” are as follows: that the Negro 
is lazy, incapable of sustained effort, 
dirty, fond of loud colors and flashy 
clothing, less inhibited in public, 
boisterous and “loud-talking,” a nat- 
ural-born clown, unfaithful, a joiner 
and exhibitionist, superstitious and 
childlike. To a great extent, the 
blame for the perpetuation of these 
myths of the carefree, irresponsible, 
immoral Negro male and the garru- 
lous, hip-slapping, eye-rolling Negro 
female can be laid at the door of the 
various media of communication. 
Unfortunately, such entertainment 


proves to be the average American’s 
primary (if not exclusive) social 
source material. Exploitation of such 
misconceptions on television is par- 
ticularly dangerous because TV 
leaves nothing to the imagination— 
it tempts its audiences to swallow the 
characterizations whole. 

One’s reaction against the con- 
tinuing tendency of radio and TV to 
portray the Negro in line with these 
alleged “racial” traits is in no degree 
lessened when Negro actors fill the 
parts. In fact, an opposite conclusion 
can be reached, that is, such char- 
acterizations may be interpreted as 
true racial portraits, precisely be- 
cause Negroes themselves play the 
parts! The portrayal of “Amos ’n’ 
Andy” is not received today by most 
people as simply delightful or amus- 
ing acting of talented comedians, 
much as many of us would like to 
think it is. Rather, it is considered 
by many (if not most) as additional 
proof of Negro inferiority—substan- 
tiation for previously learned ideas 
of the Negro personality. “Amos ’n’ 
Andy” is a modern-day minstrel show 
—a vicious perpetuation of biased 
conceptions of the Negro. 

The day may come when the 
American public will be able to ac- 
cept such portrayals as Andy, Beulah 
or Kingfish on the broad level of 
caricature in a class with Colonel 
Blimp. That day has not arrived, as 
recent events in Cicero have proved. 
So long as the Negro is involuntarily 
limited to narrow interracial ex- 
posure in every area of our society, 
the portrayal of him on the level of 
the stupid clown must of necessity 
be considered most expensive 
humor—a belly laugh for some white 
Americans at tremendous cost to the 
Negro as a group. We can hardly 
expect that the Negro be portrayed 
constantly and unrealistically in the 
glowing light of unadulterated virtue. 
At the same time, we can’t stand idly 
by (at least not while the shadow of 
racial prejudice conceals his true 
identity) and sanction the diffusion 
of even more misleading propaganda 
in the form of specious humor. 











CHU TEH: ‘A UNITED COUNTRY’ 


N Marcu 11, 1950, Chu Teh, Commander-in-Chief 
CO: the Chinese Red Army, gave the principal grad- 
uation address at the Northern Revolutionary Univer- 
sity of Peking, a prime center of the Communist indoc- 
trination program. His speech lasted three hours. Talking 
before a gathering of what he presumed to be thoroughly 
indoctrinated Communists who would participate in the 
Party’s future, he frankly outlined its global program. 
He discounted fears that the United States could not be 
overthrown, and in a very succinct manner outlined the 
strategy by which, he said, the Asian and European 
hemisphere would work together as a pincer to crush 
the United States, utilizing and fanning racial antagon- 
isms fer this purpose. The Chinese did not have to worry 
about American obstacles to Communism, Chu Teh said, 
because “America is laine; one of its legs is held tight in 
Eastern Europe by Soviet Russia.” 

“With the union of 700,000,000 to 800,000,000 people, 
achieved by bringing Soviet Russia and China together, 
we can smash in the tiger’s head,” my informant, Chi, 
heard him boast. “When we succeed in smashing the 
tiger’s head in the Far East, then we can return to 
Eastern Europe and cut off its legs. We are on the eve of 
the destruction of American imperialism.” 

Chu Teh outlined the military program of the Chinese 
Communists. “Communism constitutes one entity—a 
united country,” he told the graduates. “Capitalism, in 
spite of the fact that the capitalist countries have the same 
general ideas, is like the blowing sand. Countries such 
as India, Burma and Indo-China are striving to learn 
from the experience of China. Burma and India formerly 
thought that China’s revolutionary tactics were wrong. 
But now they are learning that we were right. So these 
countries are coming to know that to start a revolution 
you have to gather a revolutionary force, and for this 


Red China’s 


Chu Teh declares that America 


in the Far East, and then its legs can be cut off 


‘we are on the eve,’ he says, 





Edward Hunter’s Brain-Washing in Red China, to be 
published by Vanguard Press on October 22, will be one 
of the most widely discussed books of the year. Our 
readers have already been introduced to sections of the 
book, which appeared in THE New Leaper in the form 
of such dispatches as “Robert Liang of Peking U..,”’ 
“Red China’s Hate Week,” “Report from Malaya” and 
—most sensational—“Brain-Washing in ‘New’ China.” 
Last week, we published another fragment, entitled 
“Chinese Communism’s Passion Play.” But even though 
our readers were first to receive many of Mr. Hunter’s 
revelations, more than two-thirds of his book is com- 
pletely new, even to us, and equally startling—as the 
dramatic section appearing on these pages will indicate. 





you need the farmers. In India and Burma it will be 
easier to create a people’s race revolution because those 
countries were under imperialist oppression.” 

This allusion to a race revolution,* with its fearsome 
connotation, was startling to me but not to Chi. He had 
heard it often. Later I was to come across it frequently 
in Communist Chinese indoctrination textbooks and in 
the standard school books put out by the new regime. 
They frankly referred to China’s “national racial revo- 
lution.” 

Here, in Chu Teh’s talk, he was referring to an antici- 
pated “people’s race revolution” in Southeast Asia and 
the Middle East, clear evidence of Communist policy to 





* Sun Yat-sen, in his San Min Chu-I (Threefold People’s Doctrine), the bible 
of Nationalist China, says China is made up of five races: the Hans, the 
Manchus, the Mongols, the Moslems and the Tibetans. Wong Tu-Chien, a mem- 
ber of the Commission of Nationalities Affairs in the Communist regime at 
Peking, in an article in the English-language People’s China of April 1, 1950, 
entitled *‘China's Policy on National Minorities,’ wrote: “Although 95 per cent 
of the 475,000,000 Chinese population are the Han people, the national minorities, 
which comprise only five per cent of the total population, however, hold a rather 
special and significant position. This is because they are numerous in race and 
living in extensive areas throughout the country."’ Race and nationality are fre- 
quently considered alike among the Chinese, both legally and socially. The 
five-barred flag of the first republic was designed to represent these five races. 
The three principles in Dr, Sun's work, the ideological basis for which he 
derived from a little-known political treatise by an American dentist named 
Maurice Williams, were: nationalism, the people's rights, and the people's 
livelihood. Nationalism here wags actually racial nationalism. The Chinese were 
then a subject people to the Manchus, and the initial struggle was for the 
equality of races. The Communists have used this racial confusion completely 
opportunistically. 


The New Leader 
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By Edward Hunter 


Plan 


must have its head smashed by China 
in Eastern Europe by the Soviet Union; 


of destroying American power 


arouse and exploit latent racial feelings between the white 
and yellow races. 

Inside China, and in the areas of insurgency in Asia 
generally, the Communists have given a_ yellow-race- 
against-the-white-race coloration to the struggle. This 
was all the more callous and irresponsible in China itself, 
for there the people have been brought up to consider 
themselves a race, distinct from the other peoples of Asia. 

How did this propaganda twist affect Soviet Russia? 
Wasn’t this just as much a threat to her as to Europeans 
generally? “Oh, no,” said Chi. “Everyone knows that 
the Russians are Asians. Didn’t Stalin himself say, when 
he met the Japanese envoy before World War II broke 
out, that he, too, was an Asiatic?” Indeed, while the West 
interprets the risings in the East as mere nationalism, in 
the minds of most Asians nationalism is confused with 
race. The national revolutions in Indo-China, Indonesia 
and elsewhere were started as part of a racial movement, 
encouraged by underground means for half a century by 
the Japanese ultra-nationalists as part of their Pan-Asia 
movement. The Communists, when it became evident that 
Japan was to be defeated, quickly moved into the race 
field in Asia, and in numerous instances worked together 
with the Japanese agitators. Whether this was farsighted- 
ness on the part of the defeated Japanese extremists or 
infiltration on the part of the Communists is purely 
academic. 

In his graduation speech, Chu Teh went on to tell the 
students, who were about to go out themselves on their 
assigned missions, that many Communist students from 
Southeast Asia and the Middle East were coming to Red 
China to learn how to succeed as the Chinese Commu- 
nists did and how to coordinate policy. 

“Many students have already come to North China 
from those countries to study our experience,” he said. 
“Some have come to learn our experience in the economic 
field, others in politics, and still others in the military 
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sphere. Some have already taken an active part in our 
work in every part of China. They are learning from 
experience by working alongside us in China. 

“They will have much to offer to the revolutions in 
their countries, and meanwhile we have many men work- 
ing in their lands. I am speaking frankly before you be- 
cause you are all standing in the same front line of the 
world Communist revolution. Our men working in those 
countries do not have any titles, but they hold very im- 
portant posts. If America wants to start World War III, 
all of Southeast Asia will be under the leadership of 
China. This I can guarantee.” 

A few months later, a Chinese newspaperman, dressed 
as a coolie, wandered about the countryside outside his 
home in Central China to get the feel of the land. He 
happened to hear a high-ranking officer addressing his 
troops. It was the early fall of 1950. 

“They were the warmest-dressed Chinese soldiers I 
ever saw,” this reporter told me shortly afterward, when 
he had managed to leave Red China. “I stood on the road- 
way among villagers and listened to what the soldiers 
were being told. Imagine my surprise when I heard the 
speaker exclaim, ‘When we were in need, before our lib- 
eration, our Big Brother came to our assistance. Now 
our Big Brother needs our help. We are going to Soviet 
Russia, therefore, to give him the aid he asks of us.’” 
(Big Brother is the label used by the Chinese Communists 
in referring to Soviet Russia. Korean Communists use the 
same expression in referring to either the Chinese or the 
Russians. ) 

“Of course, I knew, and the speaker knew, that his 
troops weren’t going into Russia,” the Chinese reporter 
said to me. “But his soldiers didn’t know it. North 
Korea, North Manchuria, or Siberia; it was all the same 
to them.” 


SENSE AND NONSENSE 


The Red officer’s statement just didn’t seem to make 
sense. At first hearing, it sounded as if this political 
officer had simply lied to his men. This wasn’t necessarily 
so, however. Outsiders would evaluate his words in the 
framework of their own normal lives and put their own 
sense of values on them. Then, of course, what he said 
sounded like a lot of nonsense. The Chinese troops were 
not crossing the Soviet frontier, and Moscow was not 
yet engaging in any overt war with anybody. But this 
wasn’t what the Chinese officer meant when he made his 
statement. He was thinking in terms of the North China 
People’s Revolutionary University, in the language of 
discussion meetings and The Question of Thought, and 
in the mental framework of guerrilla camps in Indo- 
China, Malaya and Korea. Then what he said made 
sense, a great deal of sense. 

This was because we were thinking in patches, but the 
Communists were not. Americans were talking about the 
“Korean war.” Englishmen were speaking about the 
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“Malaya war.” Frenchmen were referring to the “Indo- 
China war.” But neither the Chinese Communists nor 
any other Communists in Asia used that terminology. 
They spoke of the “All-Asia War,” of the “Korea-China- 
Indo-China-Philippines front,” of the “Anti-Imperialist 
War.” What was more, they weren’t just thinking of the 
fighting in those broad terms, they were planning their 
operations and implementing them on that basis. While 
non-Communist authorities outside the Communist sphere 
were thinking and acting locally, the Communists were 
operating globally. Asia was one front to them. Korea, 
the Philippines, Indo-China, and the other lands of Asia 
were only sectors on that front, and this strategy gave the 
Communists decisive advantages in the military sense. 
It was the equivalent of many divisions to the Reds. 
Handling Asia as one big front meant that the Commu- 
nist high command could keep the pressures going in- 
definitely, allowing a lull in one sector when tactics re- 
quired it and putting on the heat somewhere else. 


CHENNAULT’S WARNING 
What that Red officer, deep inside China, said to his 


troops also made real sense when considered in the con- 
text of the history, literature and science books of Red 
China’s schools. He was brushing aside all trivalities and 
make-believe. After the ideological defeat that Stalinism 
had suffered in Yugoslavia, world Communism simply 
could not allow a territorial defeat in Korea. It was as 
simple as that. 

About that time, eyewitness reports were coming from 
China proper telling of Communist divisions being dis- 
patched to Manchuria for service in Korea. I had an in- 
terview with Major General Claire Chennault on July 4, 
1950. He told me that he had been informed by his old 
wartime friends inside China that several hundred thou- 
sand Communist troops had been moved to the border of 
Korea and were ready to join the fighting. “And I hear 
that more are being sent all the time,” he told me. 

Americans didn’t want to believe this, though, and 
neither did the Europeans. We preferred wishful think- 
ing. I was with the ill-fated Thanksgiving Day drive in 
Red Korea that was going to send the boys home by 
Christmas. I was witnessing—had been witnessing for 
some time—as extraordinary an effort at self-deception 
as I had ever seen in my more than a quarter-century of 
journalism around the world. 

America’s worst enemy was not the Communist troops. 
As I sat in a command-post tent, one night, listening to 
the mortars swoosh overhead, the generals of the 25th 
Division explained their offensive to a small corps of 
newspaper correspondents. America’s worst enemy that 
night was wishful thinking. Wishful thinking about the 
scope of the warfare and about the duration of the war. 
Wishful thinking that first had the enemy folding up 
after the masterful Inchon landings. Wishful thinking 
about whether we could terminate the warfare at the 
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38th Parallel; wishful thinking about whether the 38th 
Parallel meant anything more to the enemy than did the 
37th or the 39th. Wishful thinking about whether the 
Chinese Communists were actually participating. 

There was a dirty word, a hush-hush word, at press 
conferences in Tokyo and at the front. Nice people just 
didn’t mention the Chinese. When the subject was 
brought up, a pained silence would fall over the assembly, 
that heavy sense of disapproval that silences a boor who 
utters a nasty word. Gutside of this theater of war, a 
state of mind had been created that made you seem a 
very backward individual indeed if you fell for such 
sensationalism as the reports that Chinese Reds were 
moving into the war in force. A cynical “Did you hear 
the latest Formosa rumor?” was the tone required in 
mentioning such a touchy subject if you didn’t want to 
lose face with your friends. 

After the setback in North Korea, everyone blamed 
someone else for the strange psychology that had made 
Americans fool themselves. This again was an unrealistic 
approach. Every sort of American I met was taken in 
by this, from my fellow colleagues in the press corps to 
the diplomats, the military and the businessmen. With a 
few notable exceptions, they were all using their own 
frame of reasoning in judging what the Chinese Com- 
munists were going to do, instead of the point of view 
expressed in such basic Communist text-books as The 
Modern World Revolution History and The Chinese 
Modern Revolutionary Movement History. 


DRAINING OUR BLOOD 


The reasoning that seemed mainly responsible for our 
belief that the Chinese Communists would not join the 
Korean fighting in force was an argument I heard always 
when I did succeed in bringing up the subject. It was 
the clincher, and it made sense to all “practical people.” 
This was that if the Chinese Communists had intended to 
come into the Korean war, they would have done so 
in the beginning, when they could easily have flung us into 
the sea and occupied all of Korea. 

But if they had done this, they would not have been 
Communists. They would have been us, and there would 
have been no war in the first place. The entire Soviet 
strategy in Asia, the strategy which it is confident will 
win, has been, since V-J Day, a delaying tactic, a bleed- 
ing operation. Anything that interfered with that slow 
draining of our physical and economic blood interfered 
with that fundamental Communist program and so had 
to be avoided. 

Either an all-out victory or an all-out defeat for the 
Communists in Korea would have been such an interfer- 
ence. The former would have brought the entire world 
conflict to a head, the last thing Moscow wanted at that 
time; and the latter would have been too costly a setback 
in morale—and either would have ended our bleeding on 
that sector of the Asia front. 
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GUEST COLUMN 






VIERECK 


N HIS ARTICLE, “The Liberalism of 

Suicide” [THe New LEADER, 
August 27], Daniel James cited some 
specific examples from a_ specific 
magazine of those general principles 
characterizing the true lumpen-in- 
tellectual (principles I had endeavor- 
ed to define in my article in the Sat- 
urday Review of Literature, August 
18, “Sermons of Self-Destruction”’). 
The first and most important of these 
principles is, of course, moral double- 
bookkeeping. That is to say, applying 
a less rigorous moral and democratic 
principle when judging Soviet fail- 
ings than when judging Western fail- 
ings; or else, falsely equating some 
admitted Western sin (e.g., the ad- 
mittedly shameful horror of Jim 
Crow and one lynching per year) 
with the still vaster Soviet sins (e.g., 
world aggression, ten million slave 
laborers, and Soviet anti-Semitism) 
for the purpose of canceling out and 
condoning the latter. 

In addition to Mr. V. S. Pritchett’s 
delightful book-review section, the 
only other redeeming feature of the 
London neutralist magazine, the New 
Statesman and Nation, is its column, 
“This England,” reprinting gems of 
right-wing Blimpism. I suggest that 
THe New LEADER run a very brief 
but lively column headed “Double- 
bookkeeping,” quoting without fear 
or favor the most shocking examples 
in high places of moral double-book- 
keeping or false equating—the Blimp- 
isms of the left. Readers of THE 
New Leaver could be invited to 
PETER VIERECK, of Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege, wrote Conservatism Revisited. 
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send in clippings of such gems of 
unwisdom.. By being a watchdog 
against political indecency, such a 
column could raise the ethical stand- 
ards of American liberalism, encour- 
aging it to continue its good fight 
against thought-control and discrim- 
ination in America, but forcing it, 
with the weapon of ridicule, to apply, 
at least occasionally, the same stand- 
ards of compassion and anti-thought- 
control to the Iron Curtain world. 

Against even the very concept of 
such a column, the fellow-travelers 
and -the fellow-travelers of fellow- 
travelers will raise their usual hys- 
teria about “hysteria.” They will 
raise the red herring of baiting the 
red-baiters. They will shout at us 
(who actually are fighting McCarthy- 
ism and thought-control far more 
effectively than they are): “Witch- 
hunt! Witch-hunt! The real enemy 
is not Stalin but McCarthy!” To 
such irresponsible, either-or reason- 
ing, it is necessary to give a firm and 
dignified retort by quoting the words 
of Lewis Berry: 


“Stop waving Rankin and Mc- 
Carthy at us. From where we're 
sitting, they are on your anti- 
democratic team, and we mean to 
lick you and them.” 


The maturity of understanding the 
need for giving such a retort is one 
way of distinguishing the Vital 
Center of enlightened-liberals-plus- 
enlightened-conservatives from lum- 
pen-intellectual liberals on the one 
hand, and from reactionaries and 
thought-controllers on the other hand. 

In order to start the ball rolling for 
such a “Double-bookkeeping” col- 


By Peter Viereck 


Suggests We Run Column on 
‘Moral Double-Bookkeeping’ 


umn, I herewith present two typical 
quotes picked at random from the 
newspapers. They are a tribute to the 
good sense of the late Secretary of 
Defense James Forrestal and of the 
able Herald Tribune war correspond- 
ent Marguerite Higgins. 

The Forrestal diaries, September 2, 
1944: 


“I find that whenever any 
American suggests that we act in 
accordance with the needs of our 
own security he is apt to be called 
a god-damned fascist or imperial- 
ist, while if Uncle Joe suggests 
that he needs the Baltic Provinces, 
half of Poland, all of Bessarabia 
and access to the Mediterranean, 
all hands agree that he is a fine, 
frank, candid and generally de- 
lightful fellow who is very easy to 
deal with because he is so explicit 
in what he wants.” 


Miss Higgins reports from New 
Delhi, September 25, 1951: 


“In interviewing one of India’s 
highest ranking Cabinet Ministers 
I found that the conversation led 
the familiar path to the subject 
of Negro lynching in America. 
Lynchings are invariably invoked 
when an Indian official wishes to 
illustrate America’s ‘reactionary 
tendencies.’ In this — talk 
I agreed that lynchings were a 
national disgrace but pointed out 
that race relations in America 
were being rapidly improved, 
with lynchings averaging about 
one a year. Then I asked the 
Cabinet Minister if, since India 
felt so strongly about lynchings, 
it was disturbed about the mass 
executions of hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons in China. 

“ ‘Oh, we don’t know anything 
about that,’ the Indian Minister 
replied.” 
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Wuy WE NEED 


TURKEY 


The modernist revolution she carried out 
is an inspiration to other Moslem lands; 


her 400,000-man army has proven its worth 


By Eleanor Bisbee 


URRENT CONCERN over U. S. world leadership, Point 
& Four aid to backward areas, and the line-up of na- 
tions for or against freedom tends to make us over- 
simplify our need of other nations and over-compli- 
cate their need of us. Let us be specific about this in 
respect to our newest, strongest ally, the Turkish nation, 
which has been invited into a formal alliance by mem- 
bership in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

We express our need of the Turks very simply in 
military terms. We complicate impressions of their need 
of us by a maze of economic, political and military terms 
under a gloss of clichés about “backward countries” and 
American “know-how,” implying a need of heavy ex- 
penditures and considerable pressure on our part. These 
are the prevailing views. 

Even the worst isolationists admit that we need the 
Turkish army of 400,000, which can be doubled by full 
mobilization. Their fighting ability has been demon- 
strated in Korea, where their brigade, steadily renewed 
by replacements, has the nickname (quoted by General 
Douglas MacArthur) of the B-B Brigade, “the Bravest of 
the Brave.” We need their country’s air, ship and troop 
bases. This military need is clear. But we are not as 
accustomed to thinking that we need the Turks for any- 
thing else. 

The Turks’ need of us, we are told, includes, in addi- 
tion to military aid, our technical advice and experts in 
agriculture, industry, mining, transportation, health mea- 
sures and education; and, of course, equipment and 





ELEANOR BIsBEE is a long-time student of Turkish affairs 
and author of the newly published book, The New Turks. 
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TuRKEY, with its control of the strategic Dardanelles, has & 
become an even more important bastion for the democratic 
world since the outbreak of the oil crisis in nearby Iran. § 
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financial aid. A few of our politicians and economists 
would complicate it even further by arguing that, if we 
are to get full return from our efforts, the Turks also 
need, whether they admit it or not, our active interven- 
tion in their government and their banking—in fact, that 
they need Americans to “run” as well as help their de- 
velopment along modern lines. 

Now, let us see whether our prospects of benefits from 
the Turks are as limited, or their need of our help is as 
complicated, as these extreme views indicate, or where, 
between the extremes, a fairer measure of mutual need 
lies. Currently our need of the Turks is, and will be, as 
great in peace as in war, for we realize now that peace 
requires as alert waging as war. If durable peace is to be 
gained in a world threatened by expansion of as great a 
power as the Soviet Union, which uses forceful control of 
individual lives, we need first-hand knowledge of Rus- 
sian psychology and: methods, from their roots in cen- 
turies of history to every new move which may affect 
nations not voluntarily in the Soviet orbit. It is the Turks 
who have, and always will have, that knowledge most in- 
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timately and immediately, by virtue of their geographical 
proximity to Russia and their shrewdness in diplomacy. 
We can benefit from the Turks’ diplomatic experience, 
their eternal watchfulness, and their constant daring as 
next-door neighbors to the most problematic giant who 
walks the earth today. 

Again, we must not be so simple that we overlook the 
new significance of relations between Christianity and 
Islam as the world’s populations become more involved 
in each other’s affairs. No people in the world today are 
wrestling harder with that problem than the Turks. For- 
merly, they were Moslem rulers over Christians, and ruled 
with a civilizing influence in the twelfth to the sixteenth 
centuries which, in spite of religious prejudice, won 
admiration from Western peoples. Later, the Ottoman 
Turkish rule deteriorated, and Moslems, including the 
Turkish citizens, suffered as did the Christians under an 
oppressive ruling class consisting of both Moslem and 
Christian officials. The Turks know thoroughly what 
makes the difference between good and bad rule, and 
therewith they know exactly how well Christians and 
Moslems can live together and share political and eco- 
nomic life under good rule. They also know how ruthless 
both Moslem and Christian individuals can be if intoxi- 
cated by power. The U. S., in its new leadership in a 
world of many religions, will need to draw on that reser- 
voir of practical experience. 

Space will not permit more than passing reference to 
the fact that there are good potential economic benefits 
to Europe, hence also to us, to be derived from better de- 
veloped Turkish markets and Turkish production. More 
about this is appearing in print all the time. 

The point here is that a lasting partnership with the 
Turks, which will bring to us the full benefits of their 
accumulated experience and material assets, is not as 
simple as a military alliance in an immediate crisis. The 
best way to achieve this more complex, permanent re- 
lationship with the Turks is to simplify, and thus clarify, 
our understanding of what they need from us. We have, 
without any further effort on our part, the means to meet 
their material and technical needs. Our danger is in over- 
complicating the ways for them to get it, perhaps by 
forcing it too fast, perhaps by going beyond their needs 
in “running” their affairs. 

The Turks have rarely erected difficult barriers against 
peaceful and practical international exchange except 
during the tragic 32-year reign of the terrible Sultan 
Abdul Hamid II, which ended in 1909 in the Turks’ own 
revolution. Normally, the Turks have been ready to buy 
and to learn from other nations, and also to grant exten- 
sive privileges to foreigners in Turkey. Historical evi- 
dence of this is abundant, and currently it is apparent in 
the Turks’ highly effective use of ECA and U. S. military 
aid. Their capacity for learning and passing on what they 
learn can be illustrated by the little-known fact that, al- 
though prior to World War II the Turkish student was a 
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rarity in the United States, not only have they come by 
hundreds since the war, but no fewer than six well-known 
universities and colleges in the U. S. has given faculty 
appointments to Turks to remain here and teach such sub- 
jects as economics, psychology and engineering to 
American students. An ever increasing number are using 
this ability in their own country. 

The Turks’ backwardness is not inimaturity or in- 
capacity to do things for themselves; their backwardness 
is more like the lag in experience of an adult whom a 
long illness has kept out of touch with progress, but who, 
upon recovery, is capable of learning rapidly how to 
keep pace again with the foremost of his contemporaries. 
Therefore, what the Turks need most from us is continual 
evidence that our rise to world power is not going to 
change us from the fair-minded friends they have found 
us to be in the past; especially, that world power will 
not make us as anxious as previous Great Powers to ex- 
ploit their weaknesses for our self-interest, instead of cul- 
tivating their strengths in a fair give-and-take partner- 
ship for world peace and prosperity. 

The Turks may never want to copy the U. S. as closely 
as some Americans may believe would be practical. They 
do want to adapt to their own needs whichever American 
methods are good for them. In their position of maximum 
danger, they have joined the Western democracies in de- 
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TURKEY  cosnsce 


fying the persistent threat of forceful territorial expan- 
sion of Russian Communism. But the fact remains that 
a war of ideologies cannot be transformed into world 
peace by bullets or atomic slaughter. A bad idea has 
to be defeated by a good idea. Yet, a bad idea fully in 
practice has more force of conviction, through either 
its misleading promises or its threats of violence, than a 
good idea ineffectually demonstrated. To practice a good 
idea consistently takes moral strength. From this view- 
point, which is basic for all countries under Soviet pres- 
sure, it is moral leadership which the Turks need most 
from us. I have heard Turks speak of this with intense 
hope, and I have heard many groan with disappointment 
when our way of life or our government falls conspicu- 
ously short of our stated ideals and purposes. Briefly, 
then, what does their need of us involve? 

It involves persistent housecleaning at home so that the 
Turks can counter Soviet propaganda by pointing to our 
fair practices toward our Negroes, Indians and Nisei; 
and our fair practices in conduct of government to pro- 
tect our citizens’ rights to adequate housing and food 
within the means provided by normal employment. It 
involves moral consistency in our international dealings, 
and not a wavering course of expediencies and unpredict- 
able policies. 

The Turks are too realistic to expect perfection in any 
human institution, but they (i.e., Turkish officials, stu- 
dents, and visitors in the U. S., and the press in Turkey) 
watch us all the time for examples of our successes in 
solving our great domestic issues, and for steadfast lead- 
ership in the United Nations toward equal respect for 
the rights and territorial security of all nations, large or 
small (Denmark or India, Japan or Turkey), toward 
collective security and collective prosperity for all. 

They hope for our patience with them in their own 
political and social pioneering. They are having troubles. 





The new Democratic party, in power since 1950, has not 
yet fulfilled enough of its campaign promises. A struggle 
appears to be on between Premier Adnan Menderes and 
the independent newspapers, the former seemingly revert- 
ing to at least semi-dictatorial methods, restraint of the 
press and, some say, even evasion of commitments. The 7 
newspapers are fighting for more democracy and wider ~ 
economic benefits for the people. Another problem is a | 
serious rise of Moslem religious reaction, playing on” 
ignorance, which can too quickly stir up the kind of 7 
troubled waters into which the Soviets so love to drop 
their fishhooks. These things the Turks will have to solve 
for themselves, but they need to be able to point to the 
example of genuine democratic methods functioning con- 
sistently in the U. S. and the UN. 

The United States, in turn, needs sympathetic foreign 
friends, and not satellites drawn into its orbit solely by 
military necessity or economic pressure. We can form a 
valuable permanent partnership with the Turks if we 
simplify the organization of our material aid to Turkey 
in the light of a clearer example of democratic practices 
at home and greater consistency in our moral leadership 
in the world. We can get full return from the partnership 
if we enlarge our estimate of our need of the Turks to in- 
clude waging peace by combining their know-how in 
international and interreligious relationships with our 
technical know-how and traditional capacity for undom- 
ineering friendship. While the Soviet leaders din into the 
ears of all small countries that the U. S. is the new im- 
perialist power, the Balkan and Moslem countries watch 
everything we do in Turkey. Is it enforcement of our 
way of life vis a vis the Russian way, or is it practical aid 
consistent with our stated respect for other people’s ways, 
which may be neither Russian nor American but still can 
be friendly to us? Turkey is a vital pilot project in our 
quest of the democratic way to win and keep allies. 












SKY’S THE LIMIT 


A small planet discovered in 1948 has been named Evita in 
honor of Argentina’s First Lady, Senora Eva Peron——News item. 


Astronomers, arise and rally. 

Is the Milky Way Argentina’s alley? 
And gallantry, is it alone 

For followers of J. Peron? 


Come, turn your telescopes on high 
And find a planet in the sky 

To annex to the old U.S. 

And name, in proud defiance, Bess. 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


G1. Gets Caviar as Gift from Soviet Delegate—Newspaper 
headline. 


Is this subversion, born of hate, 
And does the Commie commissar 
Hope thus perhaps to cultivate 


A taste for fancy caviar? 


A fiendish plot against morale 
And even more against our means, 
If soldiers, rattling mess kits, call 
For caviar in place of beans! 


—Richard Armour 
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CHAMBERLIN 


EORGE F. KENNAN, who wrote 

the renowned “Mr. X” article 
on the sources of Soviet conduct, 
possesses one of the best reflective 
minds in public life. Often, a diplo- 
mat becomes so wrapped up in imme- 
diate tasks that he lacks time and 
energy to think about the larger 
aims of foreign policy. 

No matter how busy Kennan was, 
first at the American Embassy in 
Moscow (his knowledge of Russian 
language, history and literature is 
exceptional) and later, as Counsellor 
of the State Department, he never 
stopped thinking. Now he has pub- 
lished his first book, American Di- 
plomacy, 1900-1950 (University of 
Chicago Press, $2.75). It consists of 
a series of lectures which he deliv- 
ered at the University of Chicago, 
supplemented by two articles which 
he contributed to Foreign Affairs. 

A short book, it is rewarding out 
of all proportion to its length. Mr. 
Kennan discusses in succession the 
American war with Spain, the origin 
of the Open Door policy in China, 
America’s relations with the Orient, 
the impact of the two world wars on 
the United States and the role of 
diplomacy in the modern world. 

What is refreshing in these un- 
pretentious essays is the author’s free- 
dom from the stuffed-shirt attitudes, 
well-worn clichés and platitudes. One 
is always conscious of a mind that is 
erudite without being pedantic, fresh 
and active without lapsing into super- 
ficiality. 

The connecting thread in Kennan’s 
work is the search for why our past 
sense of security against aggression 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


George Kennan 
on Foreign Policy 


has been lost. For, as he writes at 
the outset: 


“A half-century ago people in 
this country had a sense of secur- 
ity vis-a-vis their world environ- 
ment such as I suppose no people 
has ever had since the days of the 
Roman Empire.” 

He shows how this sense of secur- 
ity has diminished, in spite of two 
world wars from which the United 
States emerged “victorious.” This 
leads him to sober observations on 
the limitations of war as a means of 
achieving any positive end: 


“It is essential to recognize that 
the maiming and killing of men 
and the destruction of human 
shelters and other installations, 
however necessary it may be for 
other reasons, cannot in _ itself 
make a contribution to any demo- 
cratic purpose. It can be the re- 
grettable alternative to similar de- 
struction in our own country or 
the killing of our own people. It 
can conceivably protect values 
which it is necessary to protect 
and which can be protected in no 
other way.” 


Mr. Kennan rises to great elo- 
quence in describing the tragedy of 
the First World War, into which gov- 
ernments blundered without con- 
scious purpose and in which they 
persisted to the undermining of the 
whole precious fabric of civilization. 

Noting that both wars were fought 
“with a view to changing Germany, 
to making the Germans something 
different from what they were,” he 
offers the challenging thought that, 
could we have Germany back now as 
she was in 1913, “it wouldn’t sound 
so bad, in comparison with our prob- 


lems of today.” Another passage is 
devoted to the ironical fact that, 
without in the least desiring it, we 
are falling heir to a sort of “yellow 
man’s burden,” in the sense of as- 
suming some of Japan’s past prob- 
lems. 

Mr. Kennan is convinced that a 
major weakness in American foreign 
policy has been an addiction to legal- 
istic methods which are seldom appli- 
cable to relations between states with 
widely differing historical back- 
grounds and institutions. His vigor- 
ous analysis of this point should be 
recommended reading for all who 
have succumbed to the idea that 
world government is a feasible solu- 
tion for the world’s ills. 

This mature, humane and under- 
standing book seems least convincing 
when it deals with the Second World 
War. Mr. Kennan starts from the 
correct premise that a war fought 
with Stalin as an ally could, at best, 
only be defensive for the free coun- 
tries and could not have been ex- 
pected to lead to political and moral 
victory. But, although he writes “as 
one who was very unhappy about 
these conferences [Moscow, Teheran 
and Yalta] when they were taking 
place,” Mr. Kennan for some reason 
underestimates the gravity of Roose- 
velt’s decision to deal with Stalin on 
a basis of unlimited trust. Had this 
decision not been taken, had the 
judgment of men like Kennan him- 
self and Loy Henderson and William 
C. Bullitt guided our policy toward 
the Kremlin (and the fields related 
to it, like the treatment of Germany 
and Japan), we would now face a 
much more cheerful international 
prospect. Kennan himself offers a 


“wise comment on policy blunders and 


how they should be judged: 


“Every mistake is in a sense the 
product of all the mistakes that 
have gone before it, from whrich 
fact it derives a sort of cosmic for- 
giveness; and, at the same time, 
every mistake is in a sense the 
determinant of all the mistakes of 
the future, from which it derives 
a sort of cosmic unforgiveable- 
ness.” 
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The Use and Abuse of Words 


Democracy in a World of Tensions. 


A symposium Prepared by UNESCO. Edited by Richard McKeon. 


Chicago. 540 pp. $4.50. 


THIS VOLUME consists of replies of 
thirty-three individuals from fourteen 
different countries to a questionnaire 
about the meaning of democracy cir- 
culated under the auspices of a 
UNESCO Committee of Experts 
whose chairman is Professor Edward 
Hallett Carr. Writers who uphold the 
Communist (Bolshevik-Leninist) po- 
sition and the Western democratic 
position are included, but, for rea- 
sons not explained, there are no rep- 
resentatives of the different varieties 
of non-Communist totalitarianism. 

An Analytical Survey of the agree- 
ments and disagreements of the re- 
spondents is presented together with 
a Report of the Committee of Experts 
assessing the significance of the re- 
sults. It is not practicable in short 
compass to do justice to the indi- 
vidual responses, some of which, like 
those of J. Plamenetz, G. C. Field, 
James Marshall and C. Ducasse, are 
of high merit.. The Survey and the 
Committee Report, in recognizing the 
striking disagreements among the re- 
spondents, at the same time make a 
desperate effort to find some gen- 
eral, if not universal, agreements. 

The most important of these 
agreements is that no one said he was 
opposed to democracy. The Commit- 


tee of Experts was much heartened . 


by this. It declares itself impressed 
by the fact that “democracy has in 
the last few years received univer- 
sal acceptance as an ideal of human 
relations.” But since a second agree- 
ment is that the idea of democracy 
was considered ambiguous—and is 
so considered by the Committee—it 
is far from clear what the Commit- 
tee imagines has been agreed on. 
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When we add to this a third agree- 
ment noted by the Committee—that 
there is a basic ambiguity in the term 
“ambiguity”—matters become even 
more puzzling. Finally, when we 
read in its preliminary statement 
that “agreement concerning justice, 
liberty, equality becomes meaning- 
less if different significances are at- 
tached to these terms and conflicting 
means are recommended to achieve 
them”—which applies precisely to 
the term, democracy, by the Commit- 
tee’s own admission—the mystery 


_deepens. Why is such great store set 


on the alleged fact that we are all 
democrats now — Communists and 
their victims alike? 

It may be true that the word 
“democracy,” which, by the most au- 
thoritative spokesman of Commu- 
nism today (Stalin), is also used to 
designate a minority one-party dic- 
tatorship “untrammeled by law and 
based on violence.” is now used uni- 
versally. But the discovery that the 
word “democracy” is employed uni- 
versally is certainly not new. Even 
Hitler, Mussolini, Franco, Salazar 
and Peron have made use of the term 
“democracy,” with qualifying adjec- 
like “higher,” “directed,” 
“organic,” to characterize their re- 
gimes. They also affirmed their belief 
in “peace” and opposition to “aggres- 
sion.” A questionnaire conducted 
along similar lines as this one twelve 
years ago and assessed in a similar 
way by the Committee of Experts 
would have uncovered many signs 
of terminological agreement. It is 
doubtful whether that would have 
been considered encouraging. 


tives 


There is an ethics of words as 


well as a logic of words, as Charles 
Peirce often insisted. Ultimately, the 
question is not whether democracy 
is being used in different senses, for 
no one is misled when the different 
senses are openly acknowledged. The 
question is whether different senses 
of the same term are being deliber- 
ately confused to exploit the emotive 
associations of words for personal 
or party advantage. 

One is tempted to observe that the 
world was in a healthier and more 
peaceful state in the peried before 
World War I when the word “democ- 
racy” was not in such universal use 
and in which differences in political 
institutions and concepts were desig- 
nated by different words. It is ex- 
tremely questionable whether double- 
talk about democracy, instead of 
honest confrontation of issues honest- 
ly labeled, is either intellectually 
helpful or a gain for peace. Prof. 
McKeon says that agreement on “the 
ideals of democracy” (which we have 
seen is agreement on a word) ,“how- 
ever vague or even inconsistently 
formulated is a positive advance” 
toward settling differences which 
might otherwise be settled by force. 
Recent events, to put it mildly, make 
one wonder whether such a view is 
either historically or psychologically 
tenable. Logically, however, from the 
standpoint of clarity and communica- 
tion, it is completely inadmissable. 

Consistency is not necessarily 4 
sign of truth, but inconsistency is al- 
ways a sign of confusion and error, 
and when persisted in for partisan 
advantage, of intellectual dishonesty. 
Tsarist Russia lived at peace with the 
United States without pretending to 
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be a “new” or “higher” democracy. 
Where two parties affirm their belief 
in the ideals of peace and one means 
by “peace” what the other means by 
“aggression,” there is greater dan- 
ger of drifting into war than when 
their different meanings are recog- 
nized. For in the latter case, what 
one has been forewarned of, one may 
be able to forestall. 

Unless some words are unambigu- 
ous, it is impossible to discover 
whether human beings agree or dis- 
agree about anything. And some 
words are sufficiently unambiguous, 
as well as the objective situations 
they describe, to permit the general- 
ity of man to recognize distinctions 
necessary for sound judgment. Any- 
one who has ever lived in a country 
which contained representative insti- 
tutions, free elections and a free 
press, before and after a Communist 
regime has seized power, is not likely 
to confuse the different meanings of 
the term “democracy.” Nor if one 
studies the usage of the term in 
Communist writings can he fail to 
see its calculated inconsistencies. For 
the evidence of misuse is plain, al- 
though it seems to have escaped the 
attention of UNESCO’s Committee 
of Experts. 

That evidence is to be found most 
readily in the way in which Commu- 
nists characterize Fascist regimes 
like those of Franco, Hitler and 
Mussolini in comparison with those 


.| they have replaced. They are called 


“undemocratic” even when they are 
accompanied by a rise in employ- 
ment or living standards. But when 


' the identical features that mark the 


Fascist regimes, minority one-party 
tule, suppression of all opposition, a 
monopoly of all instruments of edu- 
tation and culture, appear in Com- 
munist regimes, the latter are char- 
acterized as pre-eminently “demo- 
tratic” on the ground that standards 
of living have allegedly improved. 


The same systematic misuse of terms 


is found in the characterization of 
Roosevelt as a “Fascist” or “war- 
monger” on and off for a period of 
years, and in the description of the 
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Communist invasion of South Korea 
as a “defensive” and “peace-loving” 
action. This is not semantic confu- 
sion but semantic corruption—the 
use of words as weapons of war com- 
parable to the conversion of ordinary 
articles of use into booby traps. The 
differences that separate Western 
democracy from Soviet Communism 
are no more terminological than 
those that separated the West from 
the expanding totalitarianism of 
Hitler. 

There is little of a constructive na- 
ture which this symposium accom- 
plishes that could not more easily 
have been achieved by publishing 
some of the classic writings of de- 
mocracy and communism, and of 
their critics, in one volume and cir- 
culating it on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. Or a full-dress discussion 
consisting of a continuous give and 
take between qualified representatives 
of democracy and Communism 
should have been arranged so that 
the reader could see the basic points 


nailed down. Indeed, the best pages 
ef the book are an exchange be- 
tween Field and Ducasse, and 
Sweezy. Mr. Sweezy upholds the 
Communist point of view and coolly 
declares, in the face of the facts con- 
cerning increasing social control 
both here and in England, that by 
“democracy” the West assumes “the 
inviolability of private property in 
the instruments of production.” 

As inadequate as the volume is, it 
is to be hoped that UNESCO will 
take some steps to circulate it not 
only in democratic countries, but in 
Communist ones where, because of 
the character of their “democracy,” 
no literature critical of the dogmas 
of the Government is permitted. And 
the whole question of the role of 
representatives of captive Commu- 
nist regimes in UNESCO, their power 
to obstruct genuine international 
inquiry and cooperation, the conces- 
sions they exact as the price of con- 
tinued membership, as well as allied 
problems, should be further explored. 





Reviewing British Labor 


Philosophical Foundations of English Socialism. 


By Adam B. Ulam. 
Harvard. 173 pp. $3.75. 


THE STUDENT of British socialism 
is now in the happy position of being 
able to compare two generations of 
theory with six years of practice. 
Mr. Ulam has examined the theory 
with a certain dry but agreeable wit; 
he has not, perhaps, used the light of 
practice as much as he might to illu- 
mine theory and to distinguish the 
relevant from the irrelevant. 

But logical analysis in his skilful 
hands does much to show up the 
many false trails in British socialist 
thinking. Even very recent 
nouncements of such (now) very 
moderate statesmen as Sir Stafford 
Cripps are being constantly unearth- 
ed with glee by Conservative propa- 
gandists. Here is a 1933 quotation: 


pro- 


“Continuity of policy—even in 
fundamentals—can find no place 


Reviewed by 
David C. Williams 


in a Socialist program. It is this 
complete severance with all tradi- 
tional theories of government, this 
determination to seize power from 
the ruling class and transfer it ‘to 
the people as a whole, that differ- 
entiates the present political strug- 
gle from all those that have gone 
before.” 


The English have always felt that 
responsibilty has a sobering influence 
on political theorists. Too much so, 
says Mr. Ulam, concluding prema- 
turely that this assumption had “dis- 
astrous results” in the case of the 
freeing of Burma. There, as in Eng- 
land, however, continuity seems to 
be prevailing over innovation. 

In his review of idealism, Fabian 
socialism, pluralism, guild socialism, 
and neo-idealism, Mr. Ulam is par- 
ticularly hard on the pluralists, view- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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ing their theories as elaborate efforts 
to avoid facing the reality that the 
state is the ultimate power. Six years’ 
experience has caused the leaders of 
British Socialism to revise their no- 
tions of the power of the state, at 
least as long as it remains in some 
sense democratic. 

The state cannot, in fact, do all 
that a Labor party conference orders 
it to do. It cannot hold down prices 


at command, or control with full 
effectiveness powerful economic 
groups. Nor can the state provide all 
the forms of initiative which are 
needed to keep a society vigorous 
and economically progressive. In 
modernized form, the ideas of the 
pluralists are once more receiving at- 
tention, in Britain and abroad. 
Nevertheless, one must credit Mr. 
Ulam with a fair and comprehensive 





review of socialist and pre-socialis 
thinking while the Labor party wa 
in the political wilderness. One await 
with interest his comments on the 
“Restatement of Liberty” which Pat 
rick Gordon Walker has found tim 
to write in the midst of his labors as 
a Cabinet Minister. Here theory and 
practice should merge to put social- 
ism in a realistic and up-to-date per- 
spective. 





-Bunin and the Russian Classic Tradition 


Memories and Portraits. 
By Ivan Bunin. 
Doubleday. 217 pp. $3.00. 


IvAN BuNnin, who received the 
Nobel Prize in 1933, is perhaps the 
last living representative of the great 
Russian classical tradition—certainly 
that is the way he views himself. 
Born in 1870, he spent his youth al- 
most exclusively at his father’s coun- 
try estates near Voronezh, in a region 


where the richest of all Russian dia- 


lects was formed and from which 
Lermontov, Turgenev and Leo Tol- 
stoy originated. The Russian classics 
became a part of his life early, and 
he soon began writing both prose and 
poetry. In 1908, he received Russia’s 


Reviewed by Vera Alexandrova 
Literary critic, contributor to “Measure,” 
“Modern Review” and other journals 


highest literary award, the Pushkin 
prize, for his translations of Byron’s 
poetic dramas and Longfellow’s Hia- 
watha. Before 1917, his best known 
works are the novel, The Village, and 
the master short story, “The Gentle- 
man from San Francisco.” 

After the Bolsheviks seized power 
in Russia, Bunin left his native land; 
he has lived in France since 1920. 
Here is a striking feature of Bunin’s 
literary biography. In the past, many 
Russian artists felt that prolonged 
absence from Russia was a definite 
hindrance. Gogol in Rome, Turgenev 





hitting stories. 
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in France, Dostoevsky in Germany, 
planning new works, had to return 
to Russia to refresh their contact with 
the language and people. But Bunin, 
it seems, never experienced such a 
crisis. Books written after he left 
Russia—Mitya’s Love, The Life oj 
Arsenyev, God’s Tree, Dark Avenues 
—often surpass what he wrote in 
Russia. 

It is as difficult to place Bunin 
among his Soviet contemporaries as 
it is easy to discern his closeness to 
the classical writers. From the be- 


ginning, his relations with the young: } 


er generation of writers—with such 
notable exceptions as Chekhov and 
Kuprin—were complicated. He points 
out in this volume that he kept aloof 
both from politics and from literary 
schools, never calling himself a De- 
cadent, Symbolist, Romantic or Real- 
ist. During the turbulent last decade 
of the Tsars, Bunin avoided literary 
circles, lived mainly in the country, 
traveled both in Russia and abroad, 
and occupied himself with literary, 
philosophical and moral problems. 
He opens these recollections with 
a portrait of Leo Tolstoy, with whom 
he declares he was “really in love” 
since his adolescence. He draws an 
unforgettable portrait of his first 
meeting with Tolstoy, “swift and 
light, frightening, sharp-eyed, with 
frowning eyebrows,” disarming the 
young Bunin with his smile, “en 
chanting, tender, and at the same 
time somewhat sorrowful, almost pa- 
thetic.” The next moment, however, 
Bunin realized that he was mistaken: 
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Tolstoy’s eyes “were neither frighten- 
ing nor sharp, but just alert like an 
animal’s.” 

The chapter on Chekhov is a mas- 
terpiece of literary portraiture. A 
fragment of a talk about art and how 
a writer should work, a humorous re- 
mark, a detail or two of Chekhov’s 
behavior are skillfully blended to- 
gether to give us a perfect picture of 
Chekhov’s unique and charming per- 
sonality. 

The essay on Gorki is more con- 
troversial. For more than two de- 
cades, Bunin and Gorki were regard- 
ed as great friends; in reality, they 
were no such thing. Bunin here gives 
details which show that such a friend- 
ship could hardly exist. The two men 
were so different that the only link 
between them could be literature. 
But Gorki and his literature were al- 
ways involved in politics, while Bunin 
considered art of prime interest. 

With the exception of the brilliant 
portrait of Alexei Tolstoy, Bunin’s 
reflections on modern Soviet poets 
and writers are less objective. Bunin 
himself is aware of this, excusing 
himself by saying he and his gener- 
ation had gone through too many 
upheavals: 


“How can we help envying 
grandfather Noah? All he went 
through was just one flood. And 
what a solid cozy ark, and what 
abundant food supplies. . . . And 
the messenger of peace and good 
will, the dove with olive branch 
in its beak, did not betray him— 
unlike the present doves of ‘com- 
rade’ Picasso.” 


Yet, curiously enough, despite 
Bunin’s negation of Soviet literary 
achievements, the best of the Soviet 
writers bear traces of his influence. 
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Philosophers of Knowledge 


The Sociology of Knowledge. 
By Jacques J. Maquet. 
Beacon. 318 pp. $5.00. 


THIS IS A DETAILED and closely rea- 
soned study of the structure of two 
quite different sociologies of know- 
ledge: the systems of Karl Mannheim 
and Pitirim Sorokin. With the pati- 
ence of a true scholiast, the author, a 
young Belgian scholar who utilized 
an eighteen months’ stay at Harvard 
to write the manuscript, examines 
the structure of each position and ex- 
plores its possible relation to the 
philosophy of knowledge. 

The sociology of knowledge is, 
unfortunately, a vague term and even 
a vaguer discipline. According to 
Dr. Maquet, it should be understood 
to involve three factors: (1) the 
conditioning social facts; (2) the 
ideas making up human knowledge 
which are conditioned; and (3) the 
relation joining the former factor to 
the latter. In the light of this ex- 
amination of the works of Mannheim 
and Sorokin, one is forced to con- 
clude that, so far as these sociologists 
of knowledge could penetrate, the 
facts are few and inexactly isolated: 
the ideas are bold but in Mannheim’s 
case oversimplified and overstated, 
and in Sorokin’s case arbitrary if not 
weird; and as for the relation that 
joins the facts to the ideas, it is as 
loose as the relation of “being con- 
genial with” or (with Sorokin) as 
trivial as a tautology. 

Indeed, the deeper one goes with 
Dr. Maquet in his laborious inquiry, 
the more does one suspect the appar- 
ent rationality that results not in 
clarification, but in confusion. The 
key term “knowledge” begins to fade 
away like an old general when one 
learns that Sorokin is justified in 
talking with equal respect about the 
knowledge of science and observa- 
tion, the knowledge of faith and in- 
tuition, the knowledge of pure rea- 
son and deduction. The author finds 
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it meaningful to assert that reality 
is an infinite manifold and all these 
ways (and possibly more) are 
equally true because they are all de- 
scriptions of some (not indicated) 
aspects of reality. 

In one sense, the selection of 
Mannheim and Sorokin for this joint 
investigation is in itself a peculiar 
choice. While Mannheim’s work is 
uneven in quality, it is unmistakably 
a genuine contribution to the study 
of particular class and political fac- 
tors that influence social views. 
Mannheim’s research in the political 
currents in Germany in the nineteenth 
century establishes a correspondence 
between political ideas and class affil- 
iations that is both suppler and sub- 
tler than economic determinism could 
allow. On the other hand, it seems 
to this reviewer that Sorokin’s cosmic 
investigation in the currents of 
thought through twenty-five centuries 
is intellectual globaloney. And when 
Dr. Maquet seriously maintains that 
the results of Sorokin’s research are 
logical connections between currents 
of thought and premises of culture, 
one wonders if he has lived with 
words so long that he is now content 
to substitute words for things. 

Throughout the book, Dr. Maquet 
throws handsome bouquets to F. S. C. 
Northrop for his pioneer work in 
characterizing cultures by their “ph”il- 
osophic presuppositions.” In return, 
F. S. C. Northrop writes a gracious 
preface, in which he twice compli- 
ments his own work, and promises 
that Dr. Maquet’s study will have im- 
plications “far-reaching, touching not 
merely the social sciences and phil- 
osophy, but also the practical prob- 
lem of war and peace and even the 
fate of our civilization.” These im- 
plications were not evident to this re- 
viewer. 








Czechoslovakia’s Fatal Coalition 


Czechoslovakia Enslaved. 
By Hubert Ripka. 
Macmillan. 339 pp. $3.50. 


THE AUTHOR, one of the leaders of 
the Czech Socialist party, was Mini- 
ster for Foreign Trade in the first 
post-war Czechoslovak Government 
and stayed until the collapse of the 
Czechoslovak Republic. The 1935 
Soviet-Czech treaty, forfeited in 1938, 
was restored in December 1943, when 
President Benes first visited the 
Kremlin. Mr. Ripka candidly explains 
how the coalition government, includ- 
ing Communists, was designed to get 
along with the Soviets and still pre- 
serve democracy at home. His coun- 
try, he asserts, had always been simul- 
taneously Francophile, Anglophile, 
Americanophile, Russophile and vio- 
lently Germanophobe. In Czechoslo- 
vakia, with more care than elsewhere, 
Communism was represented as a 
“radical form of democracy.” Non- 
Communist leaders, he says, could not 
afford an anti-Soviet policy, because 
this would have hastened the Com- 
munization of Czechoslovakia. 
“Moreover, such a policy would 
never have been approved by the 
population.” But while he believes 
the Benes coalitionists made no mis- 
takes, he undertakes to tell us the 
“story of an abuse of trust and of 
betrayed friendship.” 

While emphasizing the analogy be- 
tween the Nazi protectorate after 
Munich and the Soviet domination 
after the Communist coup of Febru- 
ary 1948, Ripka concedes that “per- 
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haps” the present regime offers even 
greater dangers, since the Soviets 
have entrusted the management of 
affairs to a numerically important 
fraction of the Czech and Slovak pop- 
ulation on which they are able to 
count. 

Did the coalition period improve 
Czechoslovakia’s international _sta- 
tus? Mr. Ripka, who complains that 
3,000,000 Sudeten Germans were at- 
tached to the Reich at Munich, re- 
gards as a great success the 1942 
annulment of Munich and the forci- 
ble deportation of the Sudeten Ger- 
mans in 1946. On the other hand, 
he says, Czechoslovakia was prepared 
to “cede” to Stalin the Carpatho- 


_Ukraine, which had enjoyed an auto- 


nomous status under the League of 
Nations and had never been an inte- 
gral part of Czechoslovakia. 

The Polish-Czechoslovak confed- 
eration, advocated by Sikorski and 
Mikolajczyk, failed. One of the rea- 
sons, writes Ripka, was that a con- 
federation presupposed a “more or 
less” parallel foreign policy on the 
part of both countries. Yet Polish 
non-Communists maintained a cer- 
tain reserve toward the U.S.S.R., 
while the Czechoslovaks were on good 
terms with the Soviets. 

In July 1947, when Czechoslovakia 
was invited to participate in the de- 
liberations on the Marshall Plan, 
Stalin told the Czechs that it was a 
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plot against the U.S.S.R. and that 
participation would be regarded as 
a political act directed against the 
Soviets. However upset he was by this 
veto of Moscow, Mr. Ripka argues 
that there was no choice. “All Czechs 
have constantly in mind the German 
danger which has threatened them 
since the Middle Ages.” 

In February 1948, Valentin Zorin, 
Soviet Vice-Minister of Foreign Af.- 
fairs, suddenly appeared in Prague 
and Czech Premier Gottwald an- 
nounced the “tightening of bonds” 
with the Soviet Union. On February 
20, Prague and Bratislava were vir- 
tually occupied by NKVD men in 
Czech uniforms, with regular troops 
confined to barracks. Rumors were 
spread that the Soviet troops were 
massing on the frontiers of Czecho- 
slovakia. General Bocek, Czechoslo- 
vak Chief of Staff, extolled the Soviet- 
Czechoslovak alliance “against the 
anti-popular and imperialist forces.” 
General Svoboda, Minister of Na- 
tional Defense, followed suit. The 
Czechoslovak Social Democratic 
party signed an agreement with the 
Communists and was absorbed by the 
Communist party three months later. 
To attest their protest, twelve Cabinet 
Ministers, among them Mr. Ripka, re- 
signed in the firm belief that their 
resignation would not be accepted by 
Benes. On February 25, however, 
Benes approved Gottwald’s new gov- 
ernment. The only counter-manifes- 
tation was staged in the streets of 
Prague by the students. They were 
brutally repressed by the police. Two 
Cabinet Ministers, Prokop Drtina 
and Jan Masaryk, committed suicide. 
Gottwald arranged state funerals. 

America, Britain and France pub- 
lished a common declaration the day 
after the coup détat, condemning 
“the development, the consequences 
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of which must surely be disastrous to 
the Czechoslovak people.” And Mr. 
Papanek, the Czechoslovak delegate 
to the United Nations, made a report 
on the events in his country at Lake 
Success, but no resolution was moved 
in the UN. 

In June, Benes resigned and Gott- 
wald became President. Benes died 
on September 3 and Gottwald again 
ordered a state funeral. Mr. Ripka 
and some of his friends escaped to 
France and later to the United States. 
There are now “labor camps” in 
their country. A systematic campaign 
is waged against the peasantry (“ku- 
laks”) and the heads of the Czech 


Communist Government themselves 
are under constant watch by the 
Kremlin. Strikes, considered as sabo- 
tage, are forbidden, the unions are 
instruments of the Government. As in 
other Communist countries, “people’s 
democracy” has destroyed democracy 
and imposed slavery on the people. 

After the death of Benes, a Czech 
wrote in THE New LeEaper that his 
people admired Benes as the man 
who undertook to “outsmart” Stalin. 
Ripka’s book is a confirmation of 
this ingenuous endeavor. In reality, 
the Kremlin ran the whole show: 
Did not the parliamentary coalition 
arranged in 1943, at Moscow, put the 


Communists in positions of power? 
Little by little, they proceeded to 
eliminate all elements of resistance. 
Under the cover of a legal parlia- 
mentary government, they took over 
prosperous Czechoslovakia with little 
opposition. The resignation of the 
twelve ministers, of which Mr. Ripka 
makes so much, was accepted by 
Benes “to save the country from civil 
war” and does not prove the mini- 
sters could not have mustered opposi- 
tion even then. Mr. Ripka’s task is 
to warn other nations against being 
caught in the same coalition trap. His 
book is dedicated to all whom it may 
concern. 





A Collection of the Year’s Best Stories 


Prize Stories of 1951: The O. Henry Awards. 
Selected and edited by Herschel Brickell. 


Doubleday. 325 pp. $3.75. 


THIs MARKS the thirty-third an- 
nual appearance of the O. Henry 
Memorial Award Prize Stories, first 
established in 1918. The stories in 
this volume were written by Ameri- 
can authors whose work was pub- 
lished in American magazines from 
May 1950 to May 1951. When com- 
pared with the anthologies issued in 
the past, this collection happily illu- 
strates what a remarkable advance 
has been made in the art of short- 
story writing. The striking thing 
about this collection is that its con- 
tributors represent all sections of 
America. Eight of the twenty-four 
stories were written by Southerners, 
seven by Mid-Westerners, seven by 
Easterners, and two by residents of 
the Far West. Most heartening, also, 
is the fact that fifteen of the writers 
are making their first appearance in 
this collection; most of these, indeed, 
are first starting out on their literary 
career. 

Perhaps the most worthwhile fea- 
ture of this kind of work is that it 
reveals what the young writers of 
our time are thinking and feeling, 
how they respond imaginatively to 
the challenge of this age of crisis and 
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catastrophe. Foreign influences are 
less apparent than in the past; old 
gods, like Hemingway, have been de- 
throned. And there is no sign that 
these writers are, as John Aldridge 
maintains in After the Lost Gener- 
ation, in any sense lost. They make 
the most of their creative oppor- 
tunity, even in this time of trouble 
and impending tragedy. The themes 
run the whole gamut of human emo- 
tion and spiritual conflict. Although 
there is no single and consistent pat- 
tern of affirmation, these writers, on 
the whole, do tend to accept life in 
all its vicissitudes and with all its 
responsibilifies. 

There can be no question that “The 
Hunters,” by Harris Downey, which 
won the first prize, is far and away 
the best story in the book. With won- 
derful economy of means and imagi- 
native resourcefulness, using symbo- 
lism unobstrusively but poignantly, 
the author describes the impact of 
war on a soldier who gets “lost” in 
action. In “A Sense of Destination,” 
by Faye Ritter Kensinger, a tender 
and compassionate tale, death is con- 
fronted courageously. The glory of 
living, despite all its burdens and 


cruelties and horrors, is convincingly 
affirmed in “The Jersey Heifer,” by 
Peggy Harding Love. The presence 
of evil is dramatically portrayed in 
“The Invaders,” by Robie Macauley. 
Skilfully and sensitively, Elizabeth 
Gregg Patterson analyzes the plight 
of the divorced woman, her loneli- 
ness, her despair. In “Monte Saint 
Angelo,” Arthur Miller effectively de- 
scribes the search of a Jew for iden- 
tity in a Sicilian setting. “Cyclists’ 
Raid,” by Frank Rooney, is a tale of 
sheer horror, gratuitous and irration- 
al, almost verging on melodrama, but 
saved from failure by the author’s 
controlled objectivity and his deliber- 
ate omission of any moral or political 
commentary. Truman Capote, Eu- 
dora Welty and William Faulkner 
are also represented. John Hersey 
composed one story that strikes, mir- 
abile dictu, a note of authentic hu- 
mor. 

Herschel Brickell, the editor, sup- 
plies an introduction which, though 
full of irrelevant material about the 
method used in selecting and grading 
the stories for this volume, is gra- 
cious in tone and rightly generous in 
its evaluations. 








On STAGE 






SHIPLEY 


T THIS WRITING, I must report 
that what has made the early 


Broadway season fruitful is not the 
plays thus far presented, but the lilt 
of the dance. The Ballet Theater’s 
month of classical ballet at the Met is 
over, but José Greco is still at the 
Shubert Theater with his Spanish 
troupe before continuing his trium- 
phal world tour. South America and 
all of free Europe have hailed this 
fresh and sparkling company, which 
Broadway is enjoying for four weeks 
before the rest of the country. 

The troupe’s leading ladies are 
Nila Amparo and Carola Goya. Miss 
Amparo is a little lass, buoyant with 
beauty and gay spirits, a delight to 
watch, and one whose maturing in 
her art we await with keen anticipa- 
tion. A new Carola Goya has come 
back from Europe, more assured and 
accomplished, a delicate and deft 
mistress of the castanets and inter- 
preter of the classical spirit of the 
Spanish dance. Others of the com- 
pany—the tumultuous Teresa Maya, 
Lola de Ronda, and the Flamenco 
virtuoso La Quica—display style and 
passion in keeping bright the Spanish 
flame. 

José Greco, former partner of the 
late La Argentinita, is a command- 
ing artist, in whom emotion and tech- 
nique combine to produce authority. 
He is master of the stage, whether 
in the majestic sweep and surge of 
the “Bolero,” the teasing playfulness 
of the flirtation in “Viva Castilla,” 
JosepH T. SHrpLey has just been 
elected to the post of Vice-President of 
the New York Drama Critics’ Circle. 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Ballet Highlights 
Broadway Fare 


or the swift pacing of horsemen in 
“El Cortijo.” His choreography in 
the last-named dance is especially 
vivid, though he constantly achieves 
startling but sound theatrical effects 
—dramatic moments of the dance. 
Little Juanele Maya does seme lively 
and gaily accomplished work, but 
Greco’s chief male aide is Luis 
Olivares, who has a deft precision of 
technique and a personal style that 
stand out even in this excellent com- 
pany. 

The other early-season fare on 


Broadway is less than fair. Out West 


of Eighth was a deservedly short- 
lived attempt to fashion a triangle 
out of a New York manicurist, a 
bell-hop pugilist, and a Westerner 
come East to ride in the Rodeo. More 
provocative in its theme was A. B. 
Shiffrin’s Twilight Walk, dealing 
with a young man tied tightly to his 
mother’s apron-strings whose repres- 
sions break out in a series of Central 
Park rape-murders. This play brought 
a fresh comedienne to Broadway in 
the person of Virginia Vincent; but 
the star, Nancy Kelly, was too often 
made to pause and deliver a disserta- 
tion on psychopathology—the crim- 
inal is a sick person, who needs not 
a prison but a hospital, etc.—for the 
play to survive. 

Even less appetizing are the two 
Yiddish offerings, Bagels and Yox 
at the Holiday Theater and Borscht 
Capades at the Royale. Both use the 
motion-picture stage-show manner of 
presentation, with an orchestra on 
stage behind the performers; both 
discarded the microphone after the 
reviewers rebelled. Both are largely 


in Yiddish, especially for the punch- 
lines; Phil Foster, in the second 
show, won critical blessings by 
giving his patter solely in English. 

But both are often in poor taste; 
their stories are not only flat but 
stale—Bagels and Yox did not have 
a single “joke” I had not heard. And 
some of its lines—‘A shaygetz 
[Gentile] is a man that buys retail” 
—cover a backfiring racial sneer. In 
English, both of these shows, how- 
ever they might have gone over at a 
summer hotel, would have died 
quickly on Broadway; chauvinism, if 
not showmanship, may maintain 
them for a while. 

In the meantime, there is still 
José Greco and the best Spanish 


dancing company in many seasons. 





“THE BROTHERS 
COMMUNAZI” 


Parallel quotations prove 
that Nazis and Communists 
are brothers under the 
skin. Students and union 
members have found it in- 
valuable. 
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Tue New LEapER 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re 
quested when planning the- 
ater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of 
Tue New Leaver Theatrical 
Department. Phone ALgon- 
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Theatrical Department, 7 East 
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Readers Back Chamberlin 
In Debate with Alsops 


William Henry Chamberlin has shown in 
THe New Leaper of September 10 that he does 
not need any support in his debate with the 
Alsop brothers. However, I would like to add 
1 few pointers that have been overlooked or 
not evaluated by the Alsops. 

The Alsops point out that official Washington 
felt that the Soviet Union’s entrance into the 
war with Japan in 1945 stood to save hundreds 
of thousands of American lives. That is sheer 
nonsense, because Washington knew through its 
intelligence services that the Japanese Navy was 
@ per cent destroyed and that the Japanese 
commercial fleet was better than 90 per cent 
destroyed. It is true that the American public 
was not told that Japan was in a very bad 
situation by the end of 1944, but our military 
intelligence and diplomatic services were aware 
of it. 

I also notice that the Alsops mentioned that 
ecupation of Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria and 
Hungary by the Soviet forces was inevitable. 
That I will agree with, but why was Yugoslavia 
betrayed at Yalta, and to some extent before 
Yalta, after President Roosevelt’s personal en- 
wy had promised her in 1941] that, if she re- 
sisted German aggression, the United States 
would see to it that her kingdom was restored? 
Yet, with no Soviet troops to speak of in Yugo- 
davia and with American forces in Austria and 
Italy, we failed the Yugoslav people at Yalta by 
backing Tito. Perhaps it was convenient for the 
Alsops not to remember. 

There is a much shorter answer to the whole 
controversy: Our diplomats and policy-makers 
had no business making any agreements with 
the Soviet Union, because they should have 
known that neither Fascists or Communists ever 
keep an obligation the moment it fails to meet 
their need. 

San Marino, Calif. Eric L. Priponorr 

When one feels his argument to be weak, he 
is likely to impugn the rationality of his op- 
ponent’s approach and try to dodge the issues. 
This the Alsops do when they repeatedly, in 
both of their pieces in Toe New LEAapER, resort 
slurs and personal disparagement. It is pal- 
pably absurd to refer to Mr. Chamberlin’s well- 
tasoned (though understandably not very popu- 
lar) arguments as an “intemperate outburst,” 
having “unreasoning heat,” and as being dis- 
tipated in “a cloud of angry rhetoric.” 

The Alsop argument may not, on the surface 
tt least, seem to be very emotional, but it is 
consistent with their newspaper columns in be- 
ing conspicuously obtuse to moral and ethical 
considerations. 
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THe New LEaper welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


As to the mistakes of our leaders during 
World War II, space permits only one or two 
comments: 

1. When Germany and Japan were defeated, 
we had the available strength and momentum 
to enforce whatever will we had for justice and 
decency in behalf of those enslaved and threat- 
ened by Stalinist Russia, even if the latter had 
been so rash as to resist a reasonable settle- 
ment in its then weakened condition. 

2. Our leaders espoused the old cult of 
racism when they assumed that the Germans 
presented the only real threat to world peace, 
and when they told us that Uncle Joe was just 
a good, old-fashioned democrat. 

Tt is hard to make any headway against our 
most besetting sins because the same politicians 
and writers who from the beginning determined 
our peace efforts are, in the main, still in power. 
Newspaper editors are not in the habit of ad- 
mitting their own self-contradictions, which is 
evidently why they still give us an abundance 
of the Alsop brand of extemporization. One 
would think that those who were dominant in 
the control of American foreign policy and pub- 
lic opinion in the past ten years might see some 
reason for confession of error. But politicians 
and newspaper columnists seemingly dare not 
confess to any moral blindness, lest their careers 
be interrupted. 

William Henry Chamberlin’s views are, of 
course, at variance with the preponderance of 
newspaper and radio comment, based as this 
is on commercialism and unconscious self-de- 
fense; but not a few of us are thankful that 
a courageous reasonableness and moral sensi- 
tivity are still to be found in writers like Mr. 
Chamberlin and in publications like THe New 
LEADER. 
Greensboro, N. C. C. F. E1cHer 
Sees Inconsistencies In 

Our Stand on McCarthyism 


At various times in the past, your magazine, 
and also your managing editor personally, have 
expressed a feeling that a great deal of harm is 
being done by people who carelessly accuse 
others of being Communists, without proper 
proof. The outstanding example generally cited 
of this objectionable habit, and one that you 
have inveighed against most strongly in your 
columns, has been Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
of Wisconsin. Senator McCarthy has charged 
such supporters of the State Department as 
Owen Lattimore, Stephen and Esther Brunauer, 
John S. Service, Ambassador Philip Jessup, 
Gustavo Duran, a Mr. Geiger of Paul Hoffman’s 
office in Paris, and several others, of Commu- 
nist activities. Such evidence as he had, includ- 
ing documentation, he has presented on the 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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Answer Please ! 


Questions for Communists 
by Stephen Naft 


Completely new and 
revised third edition 


When Questions for Com- 
munists was first published, 
it became immediately ap- 
parent that an important 
new weapon had been 
found to combat Commu- 
nist propaganda. Since 
then, two large printings 
have been sold out, and a 
third edition is fast being 
exhausted. Completely new 
and revised, this ingenious 
pamphlet is a “must” if 
you want to understand— 
or want your friends to 
understand — the machina- 
tions of the Kremlin, and 
its complete disregard for 
truth, freedom and peace. 

If you are tired of hear- 
ing Communists and fellow- 
travelers shooting off their 
mouths, this pamphlet is 
just the thing to help you 
cut short their blather. It’s 
dynamite! 


25c per copy 
3 for 50c 
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SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC 
FEDERATION 


Social Democratic Federation 
Coming Events. Eugene Victor 
Debs anniversary meeting and 
concert, Friday, November 2, 
Debs Auditorium, 7 E. 15th St., 
N.Y.C. Speakers: James Oneal, 
Esther Friedman, Louis P. 
Goldberg, and others. National 
Conference of the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation, November 3 
and 4, mornings and afternoons, 
at 7 E. 15th St. Meyer London 
Commemoration Dinner, Hotel 
Commodore, Sunday, Novem- 
ber 4, 6 p.m. Speakers: Joseph 
Baskin, Adolph Held, former 
Congressman Edward Keating 
(who served with Meyer Lon- 
don), Dr. Isabel London 
(daughter of Meyer London), 
Abraham Miller; James Oneal, 
former editor, THe New Leap- 
ER; Marx Lewis, Vice Presi- 
dent, United Hatters, Cap 
& Millinery Workers Union 
(formerly secretary to Meyer 
London), and others. 
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floor of the Senate, in speeches lasting several 
hours in length. After weighing the evidence, 
you have denounced Senator McCarthy. 
Whether you were right or whether Senator 
McCarthy was right will all come out in the 
wash some day. Meantime, I desire to extend 
to you congratulations for your continued deep 
faith in human nature, in spite of all that you 
have learned in the past. 

Last year, W. Averell Harriman called Sena- 
tor Taft “an aid to the Communists.” Recently, 
William Green of the AFL called him “an 
organizer for the Communists.” In your issue of 
July 23, you have an article entitled “Inflation 
and the NAM—Partners of Stalin.” Isn’t this 
exactly what you object to, rightly or wrongly, 
in the case of Senator McCarthy? 

New York City ALFRED KOHLBERG 

P.S.—In the same issue of THe New LEaper, 
you have a dialogue between Frederick Van- 
derbilt Field and Corliss Lamont written by 
M. K. Argus, presenting both of these men as 
Communist party members. It is indeed sad 
to see you embracing McCarthyism in this 
manner. 


The issues Mr. Kohlberg raises are discussed 
on our editorial page this week.—Ep. 


Questions Our Interpretation 
Of Remington Decision 


Your excellent issue of September 3 was dis- 
pelling my numerous doubts as to whether I 
should renew my subscription when it expires 
in December—until I reached your editorial 
concerning the Remington case. My opportu- 
nity of examining the opinion in question has 
been limited to 15 minutes with a borrowed 
copy of the New York Times—obviously much 
less than that afforded to the writer of the 
editorial. However, the opinion left me with the 
strong impression that the appellate court’s 
objection to the trial court’s instructions to the 


jury concerning proof of membership in the 
Communist party was based, not on its ade 
quacy in other types of proceedings such as a 
libel suit involving an accusation of Communist 
membership where truth is offered as a defense, 
but on the peculiar Federal rule concerning 
perjury trials. 

I gathered from the opinion that, under Fed- 
eral law, no person may be convicted of per- 
jury unless either two credited witnesses give 
direct evidence that the defendant’s challenged 
assertion was untrue, or one credited witness 
furnishes direct evidence and two other cred- 
ited witnesses furnish corroborating evidence, 
Thus, the jury’s verdict cannot rest solely on 
corroborating evidence, regardless of the jury’s 
own opinion as to its probative value. It is 
obvious, then, that the jury must be instructed 
as to what evidence offered at the trial, if 
credited, would constitute direct evidence, and 
what would be merely corroborative in charac- 
ter, in order to insure that its verdict is based 
on evidence sufficient in law as well as sufh- 
cient to the triers of fact. If my impression as 
to this opinion is warranted, the view-with- 
alarm attitude of your editorial is clearly jus- 
tified only if you believe that perjury trials are 
the best way of catching Communists. In view 
of the Smith Act and the privilege against self- 
incrimination, I think this attitude is unduly 
pessimistic. 

What prompts me to write this letter, how- 
ever, is not the correctness of an opinion ad- 
vanced by an unimportant editorial, but my 
doubts as to the ability of a group of editors to 
assess the complicated political scene if I am 
correct in thinking that they have erred in 
interpreting a brief and self-sufficient docu- 
ment. For this reason, I hope sincerely that my 
brief inspection of the court’s opinion has mis- 
led me. If it has not, perhaps I should subscribe 
to a more accurate commentator on a world 
which is too complex for me. 

Washington, D.C. Nancy M. SHERMAN 
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With the statute of limitations what it is, 
prosecutions for perjury occupy an important 
place in the legal campaign against the activi- 
ties of Communists. Our point in the short 
editorial on the reversal of the Remington de- 
cision by the Appeals Court was a simple and 
utechnical one. The sort of evidence which 
the Appeals Court prescribes in perjury cases 
is practically unobtainable in cases involving 
membership in the Communist party.—Eb. 


Lauds ‘New Leader’ for Fighting 
Fascist, Communist Tyranny 


May I tell you how much I enjoy reading 
Tut New Leaver, which really offers such tre- 
mendous amounts of food for thought. 

The American people are in great need of 
publications like yours which incessantly and 
valiantly fight both the Fascists and the Com- 
munists everywhere in the world, as well as 
certain “liberals” who are blind to the threat 
of Communist totalitarianism, and certain “con- 
servatives” who have forgotten the crimes and 
atrocities committed by Fascist totalitarianism. 

My best wishes for a successful future. 
Peoria, Ill. Werner H. FRIEDLANDER 


“Captain Horatio 
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Starring Gnenty Feat, Virginia Mayo 
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ROGER RICO 
MARTHA WRIGHT 


South Pacific 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


Adapted from A. MICHENER’S Pulitzer 
Prize Winning “TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’® 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielzines 
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A TECHNICOLOR ROMANCE! 


WHEN THE FORMER STAR 
OF “SOUTH PACIFIC” 
SINGS HIS LOVE SONGS 
TO LANA!!! 
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with music!) 
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SONGS! “My Love And My Mule” 
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EDITORIAL 


Jessup and McCarthy 


FOUR SIGNIFICANT ISSUES, tied together by the common 
thread of recent Far Eastern history, were thrust into the 
spotlight last week—again—by a Senate subcommittee’s 
examination into Dr. Philip C. Jessup’s fitness to be a 
delegate to the UN Assembly and the McCarran hearings 
on subversive activities. The four issues are: past Far 
Eastern policy, McCarthyism, “Jessupism,” and future 
policy. Behind them may be said to lurk a fifth issue 
which further confounds the others, namely, the 1952 
Presidential campaign. 

Past Far Eastern Policy. Henry Wallace’s disclosure 
that in 1944 he recommended a firm anti-Communist 
policy in China, and Harold Stassen’s counter-revelation 
that in a 1949 meeting the State Department favored a 
pro-Communist line, dramatize the confusion and conflict 
attending our Far Eastern policy and the stark need for 

‘ re-examining it thoroughly and at once. Obviously, we 
can secure the future only if we have a clear idea of the 
past. Yet two distinctly unhealthy tendencies militate 
against a timely and sober re-appraisal. 

The one is implicit in the State Department’s 1949 
White Paper, which not only attempted to justify a policy 
that can be characterized, at best, as excessively wrong- 
headed, but in effect also sought to stifle criticism of that 
policy. Today, whoever doubts its wisdom is attacked as 
a hireling of the “China Lobby.” But discussion goes on 
despite the prohibition—only it is uninformed and un- 
intelligent. It is typified by a maximum of partisanship 
and a minimum of patriotism, by wild innuendo and un- 
substantiated allegation, and by a primitive view of his- 
tory that attributes the Chinese tragedy to “subversion” 
and “sabotage” as these manifested themselves in a 
single country, the United States. 

Caught between this Scylla and Charybdis, the public 
is denied an orderly review of the Chinese events, and 
instead must pick its way between sensation and counter- 
sensation. If the Far Eastern calamity, and the new cal- 
amities piling up as a consequence of it, are not to recur 
like a Wagnerian nightmare throughout our generation— 
thus forever precluding the formulation of an intelligent, 
far-sighted program backed by a united people—swift 
and drastic action must be taken. We recommend, first 
and foremost, that all hitherto unpublished documents, 
diaries and statements relevant to our Far Eastern exper- 
ience be published, and second, that Congress sift these 
and other data and debate them until it arrives at an esti- 
mate that can be called definitive. Were these things done, 
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we would have the proper framework against which to 
analyze the subsidiary issues arising out of the Far East. 

McCarthyism. Whatever one may say of it, McCarthy. 
ism, dispassionately viewed, is essentially a deformed 
stepchild of our Far Eastern misadventures. The Govern- 
ment’s failure to pursue a steady anti-Communist course, 
on the one hand, and the proved presence of Communists 
in high office (Hiss at Yalta), on the other, have supplied 
just enough reality to make McCarthy’s exaggerations 
believable to many people. Now the Administration is 
caught in a dilemma: It cannot repudiate the Lattimores 
without seeming to surrender to McCarthy; hence it must 
continue to defend the indefensible. In the end, partisan 
passions add another layer to public confusion. 

That is one side of the question of McCarthyism. The 
other is the phenomenon per se. Here we have an out- 
growth that is becoming increasingly dangerous. Mc- 
Carthyism is a species of totalitarianism. It makes insane 
amalgams, it says that all who are not for me are against 
me, it robs men of a chance at self-defense, it subverts the 
rules of fair play, it scorns the individual, it resorts to 
terrorism, it glorifies the big lie, it tries men by headline, 
it makes of dishonesty a virtue. It is also a gigantic hoax, 
for while it predicates its existence upon a presumed 
ability to ferret out Communists, it has so far not appre- 
hended a single one! 

On the contrary, McCarthyism has maimed the anti- 
Communist cause. Its indiscriminate attacks have created 
a semantic fog through which people are unable to dis- 
tinguish real from imagined Communists (if General 
Marshall is accused of “pro-Communism,” what meaning 
can the phrase have?), thus providing the guilty with a 
new protective screen. It arouses grave doubt that Com- 
munism can be combated short of harming democracy 
(for McCarthy tries to identify anti-Communism with 
anti-democracy), thus causing many to inhibit their 
opposition to Communism lest it aid McCarthy or to 
tacitly defend suspected pro-Communists because Mc- 
Carthy is their accuser. 

McCarthyism has now posed this problem: Can we 
fight Communism without undermining democracy in the 
process? Communism and McCarthyism both say no, 
and each in its own way feeds the other. What democrats 
must henceforth do, if they are not to be consumed be- 
tween these two fires, is to seize the initiative from the 
extremists and demonstrate, by emphatic and persuasive 
action. that democracy will be strengthened rather than 
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weakened by a struggle that fundamentally aims at one 
objective: to expand the area of freedom. If Senator 
Benton’s investigation of McCarthyism is to bear fruit, 
it should be accompanied by an equally zealous campaign 
against the pro-Communist remnants in high councils. 

“Jessupism.” The Jessup controversy, despite some of 
its dubious aspects, merits serious thought. Since the Re- 
publicans failed to campaign as strenuously against Jes- 
sup’s appointment as Ambassador-at-large as they now 
are against his nomination to the UN, one is justified in 
suspecting that they are primarily interested in creating 
an issue for 1952. Second, the Republicans are on a false 
trail when they seek to label Jessup as disloyal or even 
traitorous. A man’s predilection for Chinese Communism, 
at a time when the reality of Chinese Communism was 
appreciated by very few, should not automatically render 
his patriotism suspect. How many Americans today can 
honestly claim that they were consistently right during 
the Chinese civil war? 

On the other hand, we cannot subscribe to the belief, 
implicit in the arguments for Jessup, that one who has 
been proven consistently wrong should be entrusted with 
an important diplomatic mission. If Jessup’s affiliation 
with the IPR does not establish him as a pro-Communist, 
it does suggest an inability to be politically discrim- 
inating; his association with the America First Committee 
underscores this very point. But all this is arguing 
in the negative. Is Jessup the only diplomatic jewel we 
possess? Is there none superior? Is there none whose 
record shows greater political ken, who has fought the 
good fight against all totalitarianisms when the Jessups 
were floundering in a self-made Sargasso Sea? 

“Jessupism,” if we must define it, is a handmaiden of 
McCarthyism in that it lays a premium on another kind 
of know-nothingism, a kind that literally knows nothing 
of the mainsprings of the war-cum-revolution that clam- 
ors without. If the State Department is not only willing, 
but truly able to comprehend our frightful need for men 
of real stature, for proven generals, it will replace the 
Jessups with them. In this. it need not surrender to Mc- 
Carthyism, for the men available will not please Mc- 
Carthy. 

The Future. We cannot frame an intelligent policy in 
the present atmosphere of suspicion, partisan bickering, 
headline-mongering and smear. But since these are 
partially the product of doubt and uncertainty generated 
by postwar diplomatic failure, they can be overcome by 
evidence that the country’s leaders are sincerely desirous 
of starting afresh. We sympathize with their problem 
because it must be solved in the face of a constantly 
mounting foreign threat, and because the Far East, of all 
places, has long been a closed book to Americans and its 
first pages have just been cut. Yet a beginning must be 
made, and those in power, not the opposition, must take 
the initiative in making it. Only this can establish the 
premise for a policy bulwarked by national confidence. 
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Behind the Argentine Revolt... 


ey 


The dramatic and mysterious ‘revolt’ in 
Buenos Aires a fortnight ago stunned the 
world. Was it a real revolution or a staged 
affair designed to help the Peron dictator- 
ship in the November 11 election? What 
was the role of Argentina’s trade unionists, 


organized in the powerful General Con- 
federation of Labor? Is Argentine labor 
pro-Peron? For the answers to these ques- 
tions, understanding Argentina’s stormiest 
decade is essential. So you can get behind 
the Argentine revolt, we will present 


Two chapters from the forthcoming book 


The Peron Era 


By Robert J. Alexander 


This thrilling, documented history, to be 
published on November 2 by the Columbia 
University Press, analyzes the forces which 
brought Peron to power, the elements 
which oppose him and the changing atti- 
tudes of the Argentine population toward 
their dictator and his glamorous consort. 
Robert J. Alexander is long familiar to NEw 
LEADER readers as an astute observer of 


the political scene in Latin America. Robert 
Alexander’s account of the Peron regime 
and the shadow it casts over all of Latin 
America is truly one of the finest pieces of 
historical journalism we have ever pre- 
sented. The two chapters from Mr, Alexan- 
der’s book, which will appear in our next 
two issues, dated October 22 and 29, are 
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